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Art. I. —LIFE AND ART. 


1. Why and What am I? The Confessions of an Inquirer. In three 
Parts. Part I. Heart-Experience ; or, The Education of the Emo- 
tions. By James Jackson Jarves, Author of “ Art-Hints,” ete. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1857. 

2. Lectures on Architecture and Painting. By Jonn Ruskin. New 
York: Wiley and Halsted. 1856. 

3. The Way towards the Blessed Life. By JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
Ficute. London: John Chapman. 1849. 

4. A Memorial of Horatio Greenough. By Henry T. TucKERMAN. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1853. 


TueEse books on Art and Life, however diverse the subjects 
may appear at first, suggest the same great lesson, that life 
is the very substance of all art. The “ Confessions” of Mr. 
Jarves, though true only “ to him who believes,” have perhaps 
a more central and artistic unity than if they were an exact 
literal record of external events ; just as the artist, in order to 
portray the landscape, must reject all unrelated and foreign 
objects, and subordinate the parts to the one presiding princi- 
ple. His book is full of suggestive statements, and may be 
truly said to be alive. It ends with the acknowledgment that 
there has been a failure in everything that the world calls 
“life,” — health, fortune, marriage, ambition, friendship, &c.,— 
and yet there is the one success that is a compensation for all. 
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“In respect to my inner self,” says the writer, “it has not proved a 
failure. A superficial view is indeed unsatisfactory; and, if I now 
clung tenaciously to the objects on which my head and heart, during 
their unsophisticated state, set their desires, as the sole realities of ex- 
istence, I should indeed of all men be the most miserable. But I do 
not. Most of them were but self-begotten illusions. The best were 
but shadows of deeper, more distant, but finally realizable truths, — 
truths that shall eventually fill heart and mind, and expand both with 
ever-increasing knowledge and happiness. Neither events nor indi- 
viduals can now disturb the serenity of this faith.” 


The work of Fichte unfolds the same truth from the meta- 
physical or transcendental point of view, and is a truly nable 
and heroic Christian statement of the law and conditions of 
“life.” He rightly considers the word “ blessed ” superfluous; 
for blessedness and life are one and the same thing. The 
works on art suggest to us, in their peculiar sphere, those 
illustrations of the relation of art and life upon which we 
wish to dwell. 

It is now half a century since Fichte expressed the wish 
that some man could be found, who, “by actual analysis and 
comprehension of existing works of art, should rekindle in 
young minds the almost extinguished sense of art.” ‘To 
fulfil this office has been the attempt of Mr. Ruskin; how 
successful he has been, it is not now our place to consider. 
Art seems now an exotic in the age, something divorced frem 
the life, — a knack, an embellishment, and not the embodiment 
of those feelings and tendencies which must be expressed 
under that particular form. We cannot deny the merit of a 
higher ideal of art, and a higher estimate of the qualifications 
necessary to constitute the artist; but this evidences critical 
acumen, and not positive productive power. In fact, the 
life of the age has not yet reached that positive state in 
which the process of crystallization, called Art, can take place. 
Art is essentially creative, and though all the past must min- 
gle in the product, every birth of the spirit is a new embodi- 
ment. As no one can tell whence that spirit comes, so no 
one can predict its manifestation. The sculpture, painting, 
and architecture of to-day are imitative, and are not the pro- 
duct of a joyous ecstasy, when the overshadowing spirit of 
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life seeks to realize itself in material creations. There must 
be the inner, spiritual life before there can be genuine art. 
“ Good itself,’ says Swedenborg, “when it flows in from the 
internal man into the external, constitutes the beautiful; it is 
the spiritual in the natural which affects, and not the natural 
without the spiritual.” Art is genuine only as it represents 
the vital consciousness of humanity; whatever is other than 
this is either lawless fancy, or tame copying, or tasteful repe- 
tition of the past. There is ornament, elegance, recherché 
variety, but not beautiful creation. 

In our age, art is regarded as an ornamental appendage to 
life, and not as its representative. Even Mr. Ruskin seems 
to look upon art as but ornament and superfluity, when he 
says, in giving a definition of architecture: “ No one would 
call the laws architectural which determine the height of a 
breastwork or the position of a bastion. But if to the stone 
facing be added an unnecessary feature, as a cable moulding, 
that is architecture.” This is a sad surrender of the position 
of art. The truth is, that all mere embellishment, as such, is 
a confession of weakness and incompleteness, of an inability 
to embody the true life of the spirit. Is a poem a work of 
art only as it is embellished by words and images which are 
added as unnecessary features, and which are unessential to 
convey the literal meaning of the writer? From the true 
poem no image can be spared, no word is there introduced as 
ornamental ; the figures are all essential, as alone adequate to 
express the meaning; and being the product of a vital fusion 
of mind and matter, of idea and expression; of soul and body, 
they not only live, but impart their life. Not thought and 
the sensuous fancy alone are addressed, but the soul itself is 
moved to its depths, and drinks of the very fountain of life. 

Among the remarkable Essays of Greenough there is one 
entitled “ Relative and Independent Beauty,” which touches 
this point. 

“Man is an ideal being ; standing, himself inchoate and incomplete, 
amid the concrete manifestations of Nature, his first observation recog- 
nizes defect ; his first action is an effort to complete his being. Now, 
his best efforts at organization falling short of the need that is in his 
heart, and therefore infinite, he has sought to compensate for the defect 
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in his plan by a charm of execution. He thus mirrors but darkly 
God’s world. By the sense of incompleteness in his plan, he shows 
the divine yearning that is in him; by the effort to compensate for 
defect in plan by any make-shift whatever, he forbids, or at least 
checks, further effort. I understand, therefore, by embellishment, THE 
INSTINCTIVE EFFORT OF INFANT CIVILIZATION TO DISGUISE ITS 
INCOMPLETENESS. Finding in God’s world a sensuous beauty, not 
organically demonstrated to us, the hierarchies call on us to shut our 
eyes, and kneel to an esthetical utterance of the Divinity. I refuse. 
Finding here an apparent embellishment, I consider the appearance of 
embellishment an accusation of ignorance and incompleteness in my 
science.” 

If a true principle is here enunciated, may we not extend 
its application to the whole of the present pursuit of art, and 
say it is regarded too much as a mere embellishment, a sepa- 
rate and positive ornamental thing, a fringe and appendage to 
life, rather than as an expression of what is innermost, divine, 
and vital, which must have an embodiment in the outer sphere, 
and a form, in order to hold any communion with the sons of 
men? All the great works of art in poetry, painting, music, 
and sculpture possess this feature in common, that they are 
the expressions of a concrete, actual life in the time which 
gave them birth. They are the growth of human states of 
holiness, aspiration, joy, and love. ‘They are not produced 
out of a set purpose to compensate, by some embodiment of 
ideal beauty, the meanness, nothingness, triviality, and imper- 
fection of common life and every-day pursuits. ‘The Middle- 
Age cathedrals were not built, and could not have been built, 
by those who wished to make up in wood and stone for the 
baseness of their lives and their grovelling affections. It was 
holy and devout reverence and worship which formed this fit- 
ting body and representative of itself upon the earth. So sculp- 
ture and painting, in their purest forms, have been real things, 
expressing actual life, not artistic attempts to ornament and 
fill out the baldness of the present by an outward representa- 
tion and reproduction of past forms of beauty and grace. 

“In the great works of the Roman and Florentine schools,” says 
Greenough, “ we behold the highest development of thought and feel- 
ing in the pictorial form. These great masters always based their 
creations upon tangible, palpable, every-day truth. The mother bears 
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her babe, the Saviour embraces his cross. The heavens, as they open, 
reflect earth, and worship the Deity with words of human speech. 
Titian, in his color, is not less true to the concrete. As art declined, 
we find the process to be one of separating the sensuously pleasing 
from its organic relation.” 


Art, at present, is too much separated from this organic 
relation with life. It is not inspiration, but a seeking after 
forms, sights, colors, and sounds, which, having once been 
used to express the inner life of the individual and the age, 
have become embalmed in the traditional reverence of the 
world. It is a worship of idols, Grecian, Roman, medieval, 
and Egyptian. It is the highwayman going forth to fill his 
empty pockets from such travellers as he may fall in with, 
not the industrious citizen pursuing his useful calling. It 
believes that beauty exists somewhere, in something, and 
can be taken home, when found, as the geologist can appro- 
priate the fragment of a rock, or the sportsman bag his game. 
In a word, it is an embellishment, a superadded grace, a 
pretty ornament, an independent and arbitrary attainment, 
not a phase of human development springing from infinite, 
spiritual deeps, and using the outer material only as a means 
of manifesting itself to man. 

In another aspect, besides this intimate relation of art, 
when genuine, to the life of the age, we see the connection 
of art and life. He who truly lives,— who attains to “the 
blessed life,”’ — becomes in all essential respects an artist; he 
embodies in his action those characteristic qualities of mind 
and heart which distinguish the artist-calling from other pur- 
suits. Life itself is thus the art of all arts. In order to make 
this clear, it will be necessary to specify more particularly 
what are the characteristics of a real work of art. These 
characteristics, according to Schelling, are the following: — 
1. An Infinite, not proceeding from any plan or conscious de- 
sign, but over and above the private thought, will, or contri- 
vance. 2. An external expression of repose, the result of an 
equilibrated and rightly-balanced action of all the parts. 3. 
A finite form in which is embodied an infinite sentiment, and 
that form always characterized by beauty. 4. An end within 
itself; that is, with no regard to extrinsic inducements of 
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pleasure, interest, utility, or preceptive morality. 5. Genius, 
which realizes the sudden and immediate coincidence of an 
unconscious with a conscious activity, and thus reconciles an 
infinite contradiction, mastering details, not as separate parts, 
but in vital dependence upon the whole. 

Now these are conditions of a true life, as well as of a 
work of art. Such a life interpenetrates the earthly with the 
heavenly, matter with spirit, fact with idea, the human with 
the divine. ‘To it there is no worth in formal acts, no sanc- 
tity in conventional observances, no holiness in importation 
of foreign excellences, adoption of established creeds, or imi- 
tation of past forms of goodness. To it all things appear in 
some relation of dependence upon the One Spirit of Truth 
and Love; there is an endeavor to conform to the pattern of 
things invisible, a feeling of the Infinite and the Divine, a 
striving after perfectness in each act, and a reconciliation of 
a higher inspiration and guidance with a willing and indi- 
vidual choice and activity. We all, in our best and sanest 
moments, feel the possibility of life on a true spiritual plane, 
where the actual is ennobled and sanctified by inflowing 
hope and ever-expanding trust, — where earnest purpose and 
pure love exalt the trivial, the necessary, and the common, 
revealing beneath their lowly disguise the features of angelic 
visitants, even as art takes mother and child, and crowns 
them, as Madonna and Saviour, with ineffable and supernal 
grace and glory. “I learned the other day,” says the biogra- 
pher of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, “that, in a copy of Mrs. 
Jameson’s Italian Painters, — against a passage describing 
Correggio as a true servant of God in his art, above sordid 
ambition, devoted to truth, ‘one of those superior beings of 
whom there are so few,’ — Margaret wrote on the margin, 
‘And yet all might be such.’” In life all may have an art in 
which to serve God, and may be artists in the truest sense of 
that term. 

One essential element of life is aspiration,—a_ striving 
after perfection. No known examples entirely satisfy. No 
actual individual life completely fills out our ideal, or fur- 
nishes that infinite which the soul.demands. It is the idea 
of perfection which ennobles existence, and gives that “seem- 
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ingly infinite and distant space,” of which Mr. Ruskin speaks 
“as so attractive to all” in a picture. No specific, outlined 
object so affects the imagination. The actual virtues em- 
bodied in particular characters may have fulness of color, 
finely-traced outlines, proper gradations of light and shade; 
but we need, besides, this “type of God.” ‘This may ex- 
plain, in part, why we-so obstinately turn away from pattern 
characters and specific models held up for our copying. We 
resent, unconsciously, the attempt to take away the back- 
ground of mysterious, unfathomable light. We reject as 
an impertinence the limiting of the vision to some mere 
finite and foreground object. ‘There must be, in art or life, 
boundless aspiration after the Perfect. Every true artist is 
the lover of ideal beauty, and every true work of art fails to 
justify itself, unless when it awaken within us the forefeeling 
of immortality, and give a sense of citizenship in the sphere 
of imperishable beauty and never-failing power. So life 
justifies itself only when it gilds the passing years with golden 
light from the upper sphere, hangs the frowning, dark walls 
of existence with glittering pearl and crystal, and studs the 
firmament above with brightly gleaming stars. Life never 
ceases to charm, so long as it unfolds new depths, and 
awakens the feeling of mystery, awe, and hopeful aspiration. 
But if we mistake the outward means of living for life itself, 
the conduit-pipes for the fountain,—if we measure, gauge, 
and exhaust them, repeating the process again and again, — 
we may well declaim against life as a hollow mockery and a 
“thrice-told tale.” In the Scandinavian myth, the old God 
Thor scarcely made any impression upon the drinking-cup 
out of which he took such copious draughts, for it was sup- 
plied from the inexhaustible ocean itself. Only as the ele- 
ment of mystery, the feeling of infinite relations and tenden- 
cies, of connection with water which is not in any sea, light 
which is not in any earthly sun, and joy which is not in any 
sensuous fruition, — only as this is preserved is there any 
relief from the weariness of dull routine. When life is taken 
as the satisfaction of personal and finite wants alone, it 
seems to be easily comprehended, read through and through, 
backward and forward, from right to left, and from left to 
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right, until there is thorough ennui and disgust. That which 
gives nature and art their charm can alone invest life with 
unfading beauty. 

Life, then, derives its charm from its mystery, and its mystery 
from its containing that one effervescing drop of the immor- 
tal elixir, that residuum which no analysis can decompose, 
and whose equivalents no formula can ever express. It has 
been justly said of that character always interesting and al- 
ways inexplicable, Hamlet, that “the mystery of his character 
is but the type and shadow of the still greater mystery and 
perplexity of existence itself. Could Hamlet have dulled the 
edge of that apprehension that makes him ‘like a god,’ could 
he have been contented with the outward shows and most 
obvious consequences of things, instead of endeavoring to 
exhaust all their remote and possible relations, all might 
have been well,—for then the power of free action might 
have remained to him, and in freedom of action he would 
have been happy.” But would not this happiness be too 
dearly purchased, if one must pay for it sucha price? Is it 
meant that we should be satisfied with the “ outward shows 
and most obvious consequences of things,” and so reduce life 
to a mere commonplace round of phenomenal changes, a suc- 
cessive series of sensations, whose whole meaning is extracted 
when the fleeting joy is pressed out of them, and all whose 
essential potency is evaporated when that escaping aroma 
has once been taken up by the senses, held for an instant in 
contact with the sentient nerves, and then diffused into the 
vast ether, and for ever gone? If this were life, it would be 
no infinite, ever-enticing mystery, but that which the preacher 
of old pronounced it to be, “vanity of vanities.” If we will 
accept the ready-made pattern theories of system-builders, we 
can dispose very easily of life. It may become a monk’s cell, 
a purgatorial prison, a police court, a mechanically arranged 
phalanx, a game of chess with the Evil One, or any other 
limited and well-defined figure whose sides and angles can all 
be determined, calculated, and set down in accurate formulas. 
But, after all, there is that portion which so stubbornly re- 
fuses to be run into the mould; there is that small globule, 
which, however it may be divided and subdivided, obstinately 
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retains its spherical shape, and always represents the great 
globe itself, “that world which is set in the heart,” that in- 
finite which is “without beginning of days or end of years,” 
the creation and the image of Him who makes all. 

Only when there is an embodiment in some one material 
expression of this infinite or ideal element, is there what we 
may rightly call art. Mere imitation of sounds, colors, move- 
ments, or states is not art. Art is a vital and spontaneous 
creation out of a very law of the being, not according to any 
code of external rules, but according to a pattern inscribed in 
the soul itself, which in all ages has been termed a divine 
inspiration. The indwelling tendency to create beautiful 
forms, to body forth the soul of wisdom, holiness, and love, is 
an inspiration of the One Spirit of Truth and Goodness that 
is over all and in all.. Hence he is most essentially the artist 
who lives a true, pure, and holy life. For the life itself is the 
thing, and all that we call art, so far as it succeeds, only 
represents life under some one phase of its manifestation. 
That which exists in us all in a fragmentary and unconscious 
manner, the artist combines into some perfect whole; the 
electric spark of a creative power fuses the entire mass of 
scattered and desultory tendencies or shapeless materials, and 
that which was an ideal of the spirit becomes a realized form 
in the world of sense. 

Thus, so far as it is the carrying out of an ideal principle 
of love, holiness, and wisdom, each human life comes into the 
domain of art, that realm where man, the creature, approaches 
nearest to God, the Creator. Out of this great quarry of 
surrounding circumstance, character, and event, — out of the 
materials furnished by day and night, seed-time and harvest, 
birth and death,— out of the infinite variety of external 
things, is formed that product which we call a human life. 
Is it the true work of art? Has it any perfectness of form? 
Does it express something infinite, immeasurable, and suggest 
anything of a divine spirit which can be wholly confined by 
no mere material embodiment? Is there flung across it some 
“golden exhalation of the dawn”? Does it excite the dream- 
ing hopes of youth, and send a thrill of joy, or a great aspira- 
tion, through the soul? If not, it is but a dreary, mechanical 
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piece of habit, a successive train of experienced sensations, a 
work of some hewer of wood or drawer of water, a slavish 
subjection to some outward and foreign influences, over 
which there is no central control, no energic influence of a 
moulding, spiritual force. 

In all true life there is found also the creative element. 
This is needed in order to form the internal character, and 
perfect the external embodiment of life. When the idea of 
intellectual and moral progress has once presented itself as a 
reality, and the growth and perfection of character become 
prime ends of effort, then outward things begin to range them- 
selves according to eternal principles of relationship and laws 
of affinity, as surely as filings of steel arrange themselves in 
regular form about the attractive magnet. ‘The dreary waste 
of routine gradually disappears; great, eternal bounds of the 
world and its encompassing sphere of spirit are discerned, 
while the soul’s position of a free, central, living power of 
reception and assimilation is perceived with a thrill of joy 
that never grows old. ‘Then there is illustrated the truth, that 
life, just as it is here and in the circumstances assigned by 
Providence, is as grand, as significant, and as full of weighty 
issues to him who is in the humblest, as to him who is in the 
most exalted position. The sphere continually enlarges as 
the capacity to fill it isenlarged. The essential requisite is the 
inner life ultimated in the real character, and giving a con- 
sciousness of personality, which, based upon the participa- 
tion in common with all men of a universal humanity, will be 
free from all egotism and conceit, while it is immovably 
convinced of its own essential worth and potency. Such a 
personality presses all events into its own service, uses all 
circumstances according to its own need, enters into all sur- 
rounding individualities without being swayed by them hither 
and thither, and assimilates to itself that only which belongs 
to its own peculiar state. ‘There is deep truth, applicable to 
all, in what Niebuhr, the scholar of his time, says of himself 
concerning this need of the creative element in life. 


“No man,” he writes, “can have a more vivid perception that creat- 
ing is the true essence of life, than I have derived from my internal 
experience. If I am altogether restricted to a passive state of mind, 
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the whole machine comes to a stop, and my inward discomfort brings 
on an unhealthy condition of body. Now, if it stood in our power, 
when outward circumstances are unfavorable to our activity, to choose 
at once a field of intellectual labor, and to transport our whole faculties 
into its sphere, this evil would be easily overcome; and I have often 
thought that in this manner one might almost make one’s self immortal. 
And is education valuable, any further than as it is a true approxima- 
tion to that free, spiritual life, where the soul dwells in a world of ideas, 
in which the world of sense is transmuted, and on which it becomes 
dependent ?” 


We are specially glad to avail ourselves of this testimony 
from Niebuhr, because, in its exhibition of the basis of his 
philosophy of life, it arrays him where he ought to stand. It 
shows that, in any allusion of detail, where he seems to lend 
his support to a sentiment less comprehensive, — such as we 
shall have occasion in another connection to allude to, — we 
have only a feverish impulse, and not the regular heart-beat 
of the man. 

In whatever way we may view life, therefore, we see that, 
as in art, there must be this element, which we may call by 
different names, as it appears under different phases, of the 
ideal, the infinite, the creative, the divine; but which is 
always the same thing in reality, the attestant and pledge 
of man’s greatness and great destiny. The true life recog- 
nizes these ideal ends and universal laws, these hopes of 
progress and this desire of perfection, wherein time is resolved 
into the timeless eternity, matter is seen as the embodiment 
of spirit, and existence is rendered rich, free, and noble through 
a creative, all-vitalizing energy. To attain to this essentially 
artist-power, the means are abundantly furnished. Each one 
may become an artist in life, working from the purest im- 
pulse and with spontaneous force, correcting his mistakes, 
bringing details into subjection to the one great, unifying 
plan, — the inner eye open to revelations of beauty, and the 
heart responsive to each glance of love. Few can be por- 
trayers of beauty in marble or upon canvas, but all may ex- 
ert the plastic moulding power:of the soul, striving to embody 
in the life that which the creative imagination has pictured as 
the highest and the best. Love, holiness, all-confiding trust, 
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meekness, faith, moral victories, these are the realities 
which art represents in senseless matter, but which can also 
be embodied in living deeds, in the warm, throbbing flesh, in 
the relations of existence, and in the very life of the world. 

And we may affirm, furthermore, that the successful realiza- 
tion of life requires, in its practical conduct, those precepts 
and hints which are of so much significance in art. If we 
were asked what is the great lesson needed every moment, we 
should say, “ Behold the great in the little, the all-embracing 
principle in the humblest detail; call no duty small, and see 
the whole spiritual universe mirrored in the yes and no.” 
There is nothing great to him who cannot find the greatness 
in himself. The truly poetic genius can make a song out of 
the commonest fact in life and nature; can write an epic 
about one man’s “ direful wrath,” or an immortal ode upon a 
dusty chariot-race. The counsel of Goethe, so full of good 
sense, addressed to the poetic aspirant, will apply at every 
step here. He says: “ Beware of attempting too large a work, 
for that is what prevents fine talents and earnest efforts from 
accomplishing adequate results. In this does the poet prove 
his vocation, to win from a common subject an interesting 
side.” This is no more true of all art, technically so called, 
than it is of the art of arts,—life. Take what the present 
moment offers, and work it up in the best way you can; put 
soul into it, and it will at once stand forth as something 
great and real. Let it slip quietly by, and ten thousand other 
moments apparently like it slip by, and the great poem will 
never be written, nor the one immortal painting ever appear 
upon the waiting canvas. 


To the same purport, in the sphere of art, is Mr. Ruskin’s 
account of ‘Turner’s earlier years. 


“He did not shut himself up in a garret, to produce unsalable 
works of ‘ high art,’ and starve or lose his senses. He hired himself 
out every evening, to wash in skies in Indian ink, on other people’s 
drawings, as many as he could, at half a crown a night, getting his sup- 
per into the bargain. ‘ What could I have done better?’ he said after- 
wards ; ‘it was first-rate practice.’ Then he took to illustrating guide- 
books and almanacs, and anything that wanted cheap frontispieces. 
In doing these drawings for the commonest publications of the day, and 
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for a remuneration altogether contemptible, he never did his work 
badly because he thought it beneath him, or because he was ill-paid. 
He took a poor price that he might live; but he made noble drawings 
that he might learn. He never let a drawing leave his hands without 
having made a step in advance, and having done it better than he had 
ever done before; and there is no important drawing of the period, 
which is not executed with a total disregard of time and price.” 


Each particular here is a hint in living, a lesson of life. 
The “ first-rate practice” to be got every day and every hour, 
even if there is no immediate grand result and no seemingly 
adequate pay; the recognition of laws of artistic perfection, 
and obedience thereto ; the living to learn; the acceptance of 
humblest work ;— what have we here but an unfolding of 
the art of life, and the secret of its successful pursuit? The 
ethical statement of Fichte in regard to the moral-religious 
man, in which the same element is unfolded as characteristic 
of him, is expressed thus : — 


“Everything which he wills and incessantly urges forward has, in 
and for ztself, no value whatever to him; as indeed it has none in itself, 
and is not in itself the most perfect, but only that which is most perfect 
. in this moment of time, to be superseded in a future time by some- 
thing still more perfect ; but it has value for him only because it is the 
immediate manifestation of God.” 


There is also an illustration to the same purport, in the 
essentially internal nature and source of satisfaction in art 
and in life. Art, striving towards the embodiment of ideal 
perfection, gives representative life to the rough canvas and 
the unpliant stone, by its forms and colors of transcendent 
loveliness and power, — or it imprisons the slumbering air that 
it may give forth its melodious song,— or marshals words in 
the procession of rhythmic power, — and what was not comes 
forth obedient to the enchanter’s spell. But does the artist 
worship the work, and go there for his own joy and blessed- 
ness? While he was embodying therein his creative power, 
his whole soul went forth upon them, and he lived in them as 
they grew up under his hand. They were dear to him as the 
means by which he was brought nearer to God and made 
conscious of his indwelling power. But while the spectator 
is gazing upon them with a speechless joy, because they open 
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to him also the window of heaven, and draw aside, for an 
instant, the veil that obscures the infinite glory, the artist 
himself is worshipping the celestial spirit of beauty as it has 
dawned afresh in some higher and more entrancing form. 
He thus lives, not in his work, but in working; he rejoices in 
doing, and not in what he has done; he has his real blessed- 
ness in being a partaker of an infinite joy of reception, and 
feeling that the forms he creates are the inspiration of that 
Spirit which dwells in the heavens, pictures forth the splendors 
of the firmament, and whatever it creates stamps with its 
own seal of beauty. The created form, to him whose joy is 
in beholding the countenance of this celestial beauty, shrinks 
away into insignificance as an external source of satisfaction 
and delight. Strange and glorious dissatisfaction of noblest 
genius, true to its higher calling! This also is the law of all 
true life, as enunciated by Fichte. 


“The Idea is independent, and has its being for its own sake alone, 
scorning every outward and adventitious purpose which may be pro- 
posed for its existence. It strives constantly towards absolute worth, 
net mere welfare,— worth in itself, not mere deserving. No idle 
brooding over its own image, no contemplation of its own excellence ; — 
for reflection is swallowed up in Life. The uncertainty of results can 
never cloud its inward brightness, nor the actual want of them cause it 
grief.” 

Thus, then, we use language which ghall characterize 
equally well the artist in matter or the artist in life, depicting 
his life in the ideal and creative element which throws over 
the external an orient glow ; his acceptance of the conditional 
and finite as the raw material with which the formative power 
shall pass out into manifestation; and his fidelity to the 
inner standard of the true, the beautiful, and the good. But 
that particular form of art which most nearly represents life 
is the drama. And because he has been so true in his de- 
lineations of our mysterious human life in its infinity of as- 
pects, he whom we name the great poet of humanity holds 
his place in the venerations of the heart; and were there to 
be but two books spared of all the countless hosts, we should 
at once name the Bible and Shakespeare. There is life in its 
divine and human relations ; life as a revelation of everlasting 
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laws of order; life as from God, and as pervaded everywhere 
by a’ Providence, large, just, and divine. “To me,” says 
Humboldt, “it is natural to view life as a drama. Whether 
obliged to take an active part in it myself, or not, I never 
failed to find the same pleasure in observing the unravelling 
of the plot, whether in regard to circumstances or character. 
In great affairs, this view of things gives the conviction, that, 
even when they take a turn which does not satisfy us, they 
follow a course which lies deep in the eternal plan of Provi- 
dence.” 

The mystery of each human life is seen, not only in this, 
that each, however humble, has for its factors the infinite: 
and the finite; but each presents the phenomena of Provi- 
dence and self-determination,— law and freedom. And our 
view of life takes its peculiar tone, its special direction and 
tendency, from the mode in which these elements are com- 
bined, so as to give a greater or less degree of predominance 
to one or the other. Once there was only one factor, a stern 
fate, a relentless, objective destiny, standing over man, and 
directing the issues of his life. The irresistible power swept 
over, swept by, and swept through man, who must obey its 
irresistible behests. ‘Though in a grim majesty of self-deter- 
mining volition he might defy this power, yet he must ex- 
ternally submit and be borne along by it like the flying dust 
before the tempest. In such a view as this, life is necessarily 
limited in its range, and the finite is crushed and crumpled up 
by the overpowering, infinite fate. A few great protests and 
struggles, an aspiration and a wail, and all is éver, —destiny 
triumphs, and all-conquering necessity rides rough-shod over 
the prostrate and helpless form. 

On the other hand, we may regard life in its purely human 
and finite side, as but the outbirth of subjective thought and 
individual will; as purely capricious, and dependent upon 
personal energies and concurrent or opposing forces of charac- 
ter; as subject to no higher will, and regulated by no dispos- 
ing plan. This view gives us an infinite multiplicity of frag- 
ments and details, of changes and chances, as the other gives 
an exclusive unity and an absorbing simplicity of purpose. 
But each of these views is fatal to that highest consideration 
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of life as the art;—life as the product of a creative spirit, 
acting with spontaneous energy, and working as it may with 
the materials that are furnished and the conditions that are 
imposed by its relations to the external universe. 

Between these two extremes the whole problem of life is 
contained. And only so far as there is a real reconciliation of 
them effected in the inmost being, and, flowing from that, in 
the practical conduct, is there any approximation towards a 
successful solution of this great problem of life. No demon- 
stration of this reconciliation can be made which shall satisfy 
the mere logical understanding. Each formal statement in 
words seems. now to include too much, now too little; now 
it leans to one extreme, and now to another; so that through 
the understanding alone it seems as impossible to know life 
as it is to know God. Words cannot embody in any purely 
absolute statement this spiritual truth. Yet still there is a 
reconciliation possible in the life itself, — there is a discern- 
ment of its reality in the intuitions of the soul itself, when 
that has entered into the way of life, and become truly con- 
scious of its own powers in the recognition of the power of 
God; rejoicing to work out its own salvation, for this very 
reason, that it is “ God that worketh” within and without, 
according to his own essential laws of wisdom and of love. 
This is pre-eminently the Christian view, in which there is 
an implied reconciliation of Providence and free will, of 
destiny and character. ‘There both are resolved into one 
spiritual unity upon the plane of life, — each interpenetrating 
the other, and ‘true only when seen as mutually dependent ; — 
man free in God, and God willing in man; man paramount 
within his own sphere, and that sphere itself touched at every 
point of its circumference by a higher and controlling Power. 
The Christian view thus recognizes both human character 
and providential care; the reality of good and evil, of right 
and wrong; the fact of human personality and of divine 
potency; the mingled littleness and greatness of life; the 
need of man’s action, and the existence of an all-encompass- 
ing active influence, directing that action so as to subserve its 
own purposes of justice and love; the reality of man’s divine 
calling to think, to will, and to act in obedience to the eternal 
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laws of reason and of right, and also of that “ Divinity which 
shapes his ends.” 

But, further, the view of life from this stand-point of art 
demands that it shoyld possess an organic unity; that there 
should be some central and pervading idea or law, —some 
universal principle which possesses an attractive and assimi- 
lating power. A chance succession of events, and random, 
disconnected actions, may amuse for a moment, and produce 
some thoughtless merriment as they are strung one by one in 
novel changes upon the long thread of time. But nothing 
comes into the domain of art which has not some common, 
uniting bond of relation, by which each part belongs to the 
whole; which has not some living idea that flows through all 
parts, and subordinates and moulds them to one great whole- 
ness of expression, and so constitutes the perfection of the 
formal embodiment. Life is, with most men, fragmentary, 
and a disconnected series of passages from point to point, 
because they have not attained to the discernment of its true 
nature and meaning. He only has mastered its secret, and 
comprehended something of its worth, who has brought the 
details into harmony, and made them all subservient to the 
law inscribed upon his own being, — that special divine idea 
which he was created to represent and to stand for ;— he, the 
person individualized among the uncounted millions of hu- 
man beings, to each one of whom too there is a place, a 
nature, and a work. The dramatic poet creates with words 
upon paper, to be represented in scenic illusion, that which 
each man may accomplish in the more real sphere of his own 
life, in fact, in deed, and in actual experience. He subordi- 
nates all the details of speech and event to the one central 
and controlling thought. There is, in the drama of the true 
artist, one spirit, one idea immanent in the whole, from the 
beginning to the end. So it is in life itself, when regarded 
from the right point of view. Existence is no longer an iso- 
lated period of time, or a passing play of delusive appearances. 
It becomes a portion of the one divine life, and the man is a 
maker, a creator, in the sphere of life. Herein he most truly 
images forth that One whose essential attribute is creative 


power,— who “in the beginning created the heavens and 
15* 
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the earth,” — and who, when he created man in his own 
image, did not withhold from him this attribute, of being in 
his own sphere a creator too. And because, in possessing 
this attribute, the human most nearly represents the divine, 
all true works of art live through all ages. That which they 
have freely received they freely give,—life. Only thus does 
life become something more than the plaintive lament of the 
poet : 


: “ Life is but a day; 
A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep, 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci.”’ 


Nor any nearer does he give the true image of life, when he 
changes his strain, and sings : 


‘¢ Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.”’ 


These are all disconnected, though beautiful, images of the 
fancy, but they give us no sense of life in its immortality and 
permanence of being; life as the fulness of that participation 
in the everlasting “ Word,” without which nothing was ever 
created, and which enabled Jesus to say, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work”; and, “ Inasmuch as I live, ye shall live 
also.” 

But with this unity of purpose there is no bald simplicity 
or monotony in the true life. Human life is a whole made 
up of complex and various phases, infinite in their combina- 
tions, their action, their reaction and interaction. There noth- 
ing can be at once labelled as purely good or purely evil ; there 
‘weaknesses combine into strength, and defects soften and melt 
into the highest results ; there unexpected qualities of good 
germinate in a seemingly sterile and unpromising soil. And 
as the mystery of life unfolds itself to the prepared state, new 
insight is given into what before seemed dark and inexplica- 
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ble. As new interpretations are put upon those passages and 
characters in a book which we first read when it was beyond 
our years, so life is interpreted anew, from a higher point and 
with a wider horizon. Deep central laws are seen to work 
out their steady course, now aided by those who oppose them- 
selves to them, and now unwittingly retarded by those who 
would most gladly help them on. Purpose ripens into action, 
action generates purpose anew; thought becomes fact, and 
fact multiplies itself into new and more fertile thoughts ; 
ripened fruits drop their countless seeds for new harvests, and 
all the seasons blend together their overlapping products. 
There is no lumping in the mass, no finality which can be 
laid hold of, and laid bare, once for all. A deeper view of 
life reveals more and more of the complexity of events, cir- 
cumstances, and character, and their never-ending relations, 
connections, gradations, shadings, and involvements. To the 
immature and undeveloped state, whether of early or later 
years, there is no such variety or complexity; and they who 
are thus inexperienced remain to the end of life blind to the 
infinite mystery of this wonderful drama, and transfer their 
own limitations and their own individualities to the world 
itself, and to its mingled scenes of good and evil, of joy and 
grief, of hope and fear, of triumph and defeat. They think 
that they know all about life. It seems to them as easy to 
produce the Madonna of Raphael, as to paint some figure 
upon the sign-board of the village inn. Real experience in 
living alone enables us to judge of and to criticise life. 

In the method, too, by which art works, it gives us an 
analogy of the method of the true life. It creates from a 
central principle, working with a definite knowledge of its 
means and instruments, with a conscious perception of ends, 
and a concentration of diverging tendencies and scattered im- 
pulsions. It involves self-command, self-limiting, direct choice 
and determination between different suggestions, as well as 
loyal fidelity to the purest and best spontaneities of the in- 
spiring genius. Cooper says: “ Travelling is an art; and 
the experienced traveller has some such advantage over him 
who is setting up the business, as the true connoisseur has 
over the mere tyro in the fine arts. He ceases to hunt for , 
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mere accessories, and looks more for expression and thought.” 
So with true life. It is not something rude, chaotic, impul- 
sive, driving hither and thither, caught by surface shows and 
“ mere accessories,” but it has an instinctive fore-feeling of its 
end and purpose, and strives intelligently to accomplish that, 
working towards the infinite, unmastered mystery with calm 
self-poise, using what is needful, and rejecting all unimpor- 
tant and unrelated details. 

Herein is the true artist-life the opposite pole to that of the 
uneducated savage. His life is merely from need to need, 
from impulse to impulse, from moment to moment, from hand 
to mouth, with eyes looking neither before to what shall come 
on the morrow, nor behind to what has been in the past. To 
him there is an ever-present now; but it is only the isolated 
point of his present, passing sensation. To the true, culti- 
vated life there is also an ever-present now; but it is the 
embodiment, the crystallization, so to speak, of the past and 
the future in the present, — all embraced and held together by 
a law of the divine order which was set up “ before ever time 
was, in the beginning.” In laboring in this vast studio of the 
world, and perfecting this work of highest art, — life, — there 
is no exclusive privilege for the favored and technically in- 
structed few, who have acquired some peculiar skill or some 
mere conventional knowledge. Life is the work and the 
heritage of all, and so too, in the broadest sense, is art. “'The 
real patronage of art,” says the most eloquent of art-critics, 
“is not that which seeks for the pleasures of sentiment in a 
vague ideality, nor for beauty of form in a marble image, but 
that which educates children into living heroes, and binds 
down the flights and fondnesses of the heart into practical 
duty and faithfyl devotion.” 
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Art. I.— THE CHINESE. 


- London Times: Correspondent in China, February and March, 1858. 

- Melanges Posthumes Orientales. Par ABEL-Riéimusat. Paris. 1848. 

- Easy Lessons in Chinese. By S. Wetts WittiaMs. Macao. 1842. 

. Chrestomathy in the Canton Dialect. By E. C. Bripeman.~ Macao. 

1841. 

5. Vocabulary of the Hokien Dialect, as spoken in Tsheang-Tshew. 
1838. 

6. The Four Books | Confucius and Mencius|. Translated by D. Cot- 
LIE. 1828. 

7. Journey through China. By Le Comte. From the French. Lon- 
don. 1698. Second Edition. 

8. Journey through the Chinese Empire. By M. Huc. 2 vols. 1856. 


= CO DD 


Tuoveu this list of writers goes back into the seventeenth 
century, yet the earliest is as fresh as the latest. Father Le 
Comte, the Jesuit, is as instructive to us as he was in 1698 
to the men of London and Hampton Court. Great as is the 
distance in time and things from Le Comte to the London 
Times, — great enough for the civilization of Europe to have 
changed wonderfully, and for that of America to have been 
created, its founders, Washington and Franklin, not being 
yet born in those old days of King William, — Chinese civ- 
ilization has undergone in the interval no perceptible change. 
To measure its rate of change requires resort to periods of 
geology rather than of man. Since the beginning of what 
we call history, the Nile and the Euphrates seem to have 
changed as much as China, the Ganges and Vesuvius more. 

The correspondent of the Times, writing from Hong Kong 
and from on board the Inflexible on its way to Calcutta 
with Yek, the late Governor of Canton, has “improved the 
opportunity to study the character of a caged Mandarin.” 
The results are curious and worth reading, but scarcely so 
much so as the writer seems to suppose. Because Yek is 
coarse, brutal, and ignorant, it does not follow that the same 
is true of his countrymen generally. Yek had passed the 
repeated literary examinations required of Chinese officials, 
and success in these linguistic tests, even in so poor a lan- 
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guage as that of China, would certainly imply higher mental 
ability and refinement, if not more knowledge, than this gross 
Mandarin manifests. The legitimate conclusion is, not that 
the Chinese system of examinations is all sham or mistake, 
but that Yek bought his way through, and upward to high 
station. It is well known that the purchase of office in China 
has become common, even more so, probably, than the eleva- 
tion of improper men to office in America. 

It is not easy to understand the Chinese, nor easy to sus- 
pend our opinion till we do understand them; it is more 
pleasant to jump to conclusions. "We are quick to see how 
much, how absurdly they misunderstand us, but slow in 
learning our own short-comings of the same kind. Mis- 
understanding on both sides has had much to do in produ- 
cing the present and former difficulties and wars with China. 
Little by little these mutual misunderstandings are being 
removed. By frequently returning to the subject, and looking 
at it from as many different points of view as we can com- 
mand, we may hope at length to bring this unknown people 
within the circle of our sympathies and systems. We have 
paid back their ignorance and contempt of us, by our con- 
tempt and ignorance of them, quite long enough. We begin 
our misunderstanding of the Chinese by placing all Asiatic 
nations in the same category, giving them all the name of 
Orientals, and attributing to all peculiarities which belong 
only to a part. We find the Arabians a very poetic people; 
proceeding eastward, we meet with a still more marked 
poetic development among the Persians; in India we notice 
that the rich and ancient literature of the Hindoos is almost 
exclusively poetic. Hence we infer that the Orientals are 
very imaginative. But from this conclusion the Chinese 
must be entirely excepted. A more prosaic people the world 
has never seen. During their long period of civilization they 
have not produced a single. poet of any considerable merit, — 
none to be compared with the poets of India and Persia. 
Most of the Hindoo races and all the Arab tribes are very 
warlike; the reverse is true of the Chinese. The Hindoos 
and Arabs are very enthusiastic, very religious, easily roused 
to fanaticism. Not so the Chinese; they are Orientals in 
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position only, not in mind and character. It is better then 
to restrict the term Oriental, and not apply it to the Chinese 
at all. Using the term in a definite and unambiguous sense, 
the Arabs, the Persians, the Hindoos, are the true Orientals. 
If, from our European point of view, we consider these races 
as possessing an excess of imagination, and place them on 
one side of Europeans, we should place the Chinese on the 
other side, and distinguish them by their deficiency of im- 
agination. Whether this deficiency goes back to the origin 
of the Chinese race, or has been induced by peculiarities of 
circumstance and development, we shall not here inquire ; but 
to pass over the fact of the deficiency, as is generally done, 
only increases the puzzle presented by Chinese character. 
Starting from this fact that they are prosaic, we find them 
also practical, peaceable, industrious, thrifty, good-natured, 
contented. ‘They seldom seek great things, but devote them- 
selves very faithfully to ordinary concerns. There is a.want 
of originality in Chinese intellect, and an absence of the 
heroic element in Chinese life. They lack the extent and 
variety and fineness of faculty which we find in the Persians, 
the Arabians, and the Hindoos. They move in a narrower 
sphere, but they cultivate it well. They succeed in all things 
within the compass of plain rules and plain sense. They are 
equal to inventions also, provided the steps to be taken are 
few at a time, and near the point already reached. Though 
they love the beaten track, yet when the old road is very 
circuitous they can cut across. They adhere to things and 
ways near at hand, the feasible, the available; they turn 
away from things floating far off in the possible, over the 
sea or in the clouds. No castle-building for them, except — 
when they make a business of it by calling in the help of 
opium. In a word, there is a sad want of subjective develop- 
ment in Chinese culture. Those who love to see life move 
on in straight lines, in level paths, towards objects of utility 
directed always by common sense, undisturbed by romance, 
enthusiasm, rashness, may find in China all they desire. It is 
not a land of theory, nor of moonshine, nor of mysticisms, 
eccentricities, crusades, French revolutions, socialisms, tran- 
scendentalisms, philanthropies; but a land of fact and work 
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and trade, of the real, the substantial, the abundant, of cheap 
living, cheap everything, even to cheap books. The practical 
before all things; the simplest contrivance, though it be the 
rudest; the shortest road to the useful, however poor; the 
visible, the tangible, the thing that pays, the way that pros- 
pers ;— such is the method of China. This aversion to the 
complex and refined is very apparent in the Chinese language, 
—the easiest of all languages to invent, the poorest of all 
languages when invented, and the most difficult and obscure 
of all languages when applied to the higher purposes of 
civilization. Though a most difficult language, so that few 
Kuropeans ever thoroughly master it, (we refer more particu- 
larly to the spoken language,) the difficulty does not consist in 
intricacy, as the Tiiaes asserts, but in the attempt to make 
excessive simplicity do a work for which simplicity is not 
fitted.* It is easy to look into the structure of this language, 





* M. Huc says: “ With respect to the spoken language, Chinese does not pre- 
sent as many impediments and difficulties as many of the languages of Europe.” 
(I. 329.) Leaving out of consideration the tones, this is true, but is far from conveying 
the right impression. If one wishes only for language enough to convey obvious 
ideas about common things, the Chinese spoken language is not difficult; but the 
difficulty becomes great when we attempt nicer distinctions and higher subjects. 
The difficulty consists in the poverty of the language, and in the imperfection and 
obscurity of the contrivances adopted by the Chinese to overcome that poverty. 

Here we may say, once for all, that M. Huc is an entertaining writer, and in- 
structive also, if not relied on as an accurate authority ; and if the reader will make 
himself familiar with other and more careful writers. Davis and Rémusat are 
among the best of recent authorities, Du Halde and Le Comte among the old 
writers. From De Guignes, Staunton, Barrow, Grosier, Medhurst, Williams, The 
Chinese Repository, Lettres Edifiantes,and Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, much 
may be learned. Ibn Batuta, Marco Polo, and Wahab and Abu Zeid, the two Arab 
writers of the ninth century, may be referred to as showing that Chinese civiliza- 
tion has been much the same for at least a thousand years. The books of Confu- 
cius, whose language is by no means obsolete in China and whose ideas seem only 
to gather strength with age, carry back this remarkable civilization to the remotest 
past ; for though he is believed to have lived not earlier than the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, yet Chinese society even then must have had time to reach very con- 
siderable maturity, or his books could not have been understood or written. 

This article is based mainly on several years of personal experience of the writer 
amon the Chinese, in studying their dialects, morals, customs, religions, and char- 
acter, corroborated by the experience of two very successful students (long since 
dead) of the Chinese language, especially the colloquial. If all writers on these topics 
would be careful to speak more from thcir own point of view, without copying so 
much from traditionary notions, we might in time accumulate knowledge enough 
of Chinese matters to reach reliable conclusions. 
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and such inspection will greatly facilitate the understanding 


of Chinese peculiarities of all sorts. An examination suffi- 


cient for our present purposes we think can be made interest- 
ing. Most of our books confine their explanations to the 
written language, but in all languages it is the spoken lan- 
guage which is most closely associated with character and life. 

We call attention, then, to the colloquial language, or rather 
languages, for there are a dozen or more different languages 
or dialects, and almost innumerable sub-dialects, — two hun- 
dred, according to Medhurst. All of these are quite distinct 
from the written character, and bear to it somewhat the same 
relation that the European languages and varieties of patois 
formerly did to the Latin. The languages of China, wedded 
to the idea of simplicity, started with the plan of monosyl- 
labic words, and used only such syllables as were easiest of 
pronunciation. ‘The Chinese confined themselves, not only 
to the fewest and easiest enunciations, but to the narrowest 
range of sound, just as in their work they used the fewest and 
cheapest tools. They fixed upon some four hundred syllables, 
which answered well enough in the infancy of language and 
of thought. When ideas and wants increased, and each word 
became oppressed with the number of ideas it had to carry, 
instead of launching forth into polysyllabic words, they sur- 
mounted the difficulty in a more simple and economical, but 
far less effectual way, by giving each of their single-syllable 
words two or three, and at last (in some of the dialects) seven 
different tones, or accents as the French missionaries call 
them; thus multiplying, or rather splitting up, the four hun- 
dred original words into nearly two thousand. These tones 
are those changes of sound which we call changes of pitch, as 
high or low; changes of stress, as strong or weak ; and changes 
of inflection, as rising or falling or circumflex. All these 
changes the polysyllabic languages hold as a body of reserve 
to be used on occasion, in order to give the speech variety, 
refinement, intensity, beauty, music; they are the supernu- 
merary forces of our poets, and still more of our orators. The 
elocutionist would in China find his occupation gone. In 
their excessive economy of means, the Chinese used up all 
these supernumerary sounds, these important reserves; thus 
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leaving their speech nothing to fall back upon, — nothing for 
vitality, soul, expression. It is consequently poor, bald, stiff, 
monotonous, unmusical; worst of all, it is difficult to enunci- 
ate, and obscure to the ear. Hence poetry and oratory that 
deserve the name are unknown, because impossible. Such 
beauty and force as the Chinese admits of are confined to the 
written character, and addressed to the eye rather than the ear. 
The Chinese tones are so indistinct to ordinary Kuropean 
ears, that some students of the language never pretend to 
learn them. We have known Sinologues of distinction of 
whom this was true. Of those who attempt the task, the 
greater number fail either partially or wholly. The conditions 
of success are these: first, the student must have a remarka- 
bly nice and discriminating ear; second, his articulation must 
be equally perfect; third, he must live exclusively among the 
Chinese, so as seldom to hear any European language, in 
order that his ear and his articulation may be cultivated to 
the utmost. Some of the Catholic missionaries have had all 
these advantages, and they are almost the only persons who 
have truly mastered the spoken languages. But it will be said 
it matters little, since the written language is the main thing. 
Not so; all language, strictly speaking, is a thing of the ear 
and the tongue, a thing of sound, not of sight. The office of 
written language is to recall the sounds of speech. Even in 
learning those languages we call dead, the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, we use both tongue and ear, though the sounds we 
make would doubtless be barbarous in the ears of Cicero, 
Pericles, and Solomon; still these barbarous sounds are bet- 
ter than none. Let one attempt to learn French or German 
without a teacher, and without the use of his tongue and ear, 
and he will find in himself a sort of internal ear and tongue 
which his imagination will use, consciously or unconsciously. 
Now the written language of China, unlike all others, is in 
part a pictorial contrivance for suggesting ideas, and as such 
has some merit, but, the inferior merit of pictures. As an 
instrument for recalling speech, the true office of written lan- 
guage, it is poorer than the very poorest of written European 
languages. ‘The very fact that it is adjusted to so many dif- 
ferent languages and dialects, shows that it is not very closely 
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incorporated with any of them, though its relation to the 
court dialect is more close than to the others. This pictorial 
writing, so simple in its structure, addressed so much to the 
eye and so imperfectly to the ear, might be the best of lan- 
guages to be taught in institutions for the deaf and dumb; 
but to say that the written character is the great thing in 
communicating with the Chinese, is equivalent to saying that 
missionaries and interpreters might almost as well be deaf 
and dumb. Speech, not writing, is the great thing in lan- 
guage, and a thorough knowledge of the spoken languages of 
China will ventions to be confined mostly to the Romish 
‘Missionaries who live in the interior, shut out from European 
society and speech. No one is to be blamed for not making 
this sacrifice, which is nothing less than a sacrifice of Eu- 
ropean civilization, since the young Sinologue (young he 
must be when he begins or he will not succeed) buries him- 
self in the interior, resigns himself to monotony and dreari- 
ness, and turns away from all further European improvement. 
This requires a degree of attachment to the Church amount- 
ing to fanaticism, more to be censured than commended; it 
deserves, however, the praise of consistency and thoroughness. 

We have not yet pointed out all the defects and poverties 
of the spoken languages of China. These are so great, that 
the Chinese themselves do not understand each other with 
the ease with which Europeans understand one another. It 
is not unusual for the literary Chinese, when conversing to- 
gether, and especially when the subject is beyond the circle of 
common things, to make strekes and signs in the air to indi- 
cate some written character, and thereby help themselves out 
of the ambiguities of speech. All this shows how inadequate 
their language is to the requirements of thought. Their 
thoughts are impeded and cramped, like the feet of their 
women. This is one reason why Chinese civilization long 
ago came to a stand, and now inflexibly refuses to move for- 
ward. We have said that by means of tones the Chinese 
have considerably increased the number and the obscurity of 
their words. Partly to extend still further the number of 
words, and partly to remedy somewhat their obscurity, they 
have a way of adding a second syllable (sometimes a third), 
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which means the same thing, and thus forms a dissyllabic 
word. This doubling of words is both help and hinderance. 
It is a partial yet cumbrous help in conversation, but a posi- 
tive hinderance when the written character comes to be fitted 
to the lengthened word, while there remains the original 
blunder of using up in tones the reserved force of language, 
its elasticity and spirit, which we employ so freely and effi- 
ciently in our varieties of inflection and pitch, interrogation 
and exclamation. The very soul of speech is thus lost be- 
yond remedy among the Chinese. Speech is both soul and 
body of language, writing is its garment, or, better, its. portrait. 
Hence we very properly call the Latin and Greek and San- 
scrit dead languages, though we have admirable pictures of 
them remaining in the cartoons and colors of Cicero, Sopho- 
cles, and Calidas, more valuable to civilization than even the 
Cartoons and Madonnas of Raphael and the Assumption of 
Titian, — yet not language, strictly speaking. 

Readers not familiar with this branch of the philosophy of 
language may call in question our right to draw the line of 
distinction so broadly between writing and speech. Doubt 
on this point may be removed by reference to the instances 
of Homer, Mohammed, Milton, and Wordsworth. The 
poems of Homer were at first unwritten, but were they not 
poems, and more admirable when recited in the ears of the 
early Greeks than when read by us? Mohammed could not 
write, but was he not the author of the Koran? Who was 
the author of Paradise Lost, — Milton in his blindness, or his 
daughters who did the writing? Wordsworth composed his 
Tintern Abbey while on a long walk, and wrote it down 
afterward. Most of his poetry he composed in the open air, 
and published it first to the mountains and lakes of West- 
moreland, or if perchance some young traveller came along, 
like our own Emerson, he would step out, in simple school- 
boy fashion, and give him a taste of poetry in its true form, 
that of speech. How many have smiled and wondered at the 
poet’s simplicity when reading this anecdote in the “ English 
Traits”! but Wordsworth showed in this way his profound 
knowledge and feeling of the philosophy of language and 
poetry. Language is speech, writing is its painted echo. 
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It has often been said that the Chinese has no grammar; 
and this is true so far as any language can be without gram- 
mar. The words undergo no changes whatever; the only 
way to tell whether a word is used as noun, verb, adjective, 
adverb, participle, is by its position, and the demands of the 
sentence. A common way of indicating the plural is by 
repeating the word ; man man means men. Case, gender, 
mood, and tense are indicated by position or by particles. 
None but the more simple tenses and moods can be indicated 
in any way. The order of the words is always as simple as 
possible, that there may be no unnecessary obscurity. For 
the same reason, the sentences are commonly short. But not- 
withstanding all this, it would often puzzle Champollion to 
find out the meaning.” 





* Here is the first sentence of Williams’s ‘‘ Hasy Lessons in Chinese,” translated 
word for word in the exact order of the original: “Lu Po no principle its man 
not can trust truly.” The meaning is this: “Lu Po, a man of no principle, cannot 
be trusted.” ; 

Here is another sentence: ‘‘Cheuk raise glass ask say green spring many how.” 
This means: “ Cheuk, raising his glass, inquired, how old are you?” [how many 
green springs]. 

Another specimen, and longer, word for word: “ Hu city outside have river 
water fast rush near bank deep dark full summer time have man enter bathe sud- 
denly as by sword axe corpse cut float.” The following is the meaning, as given 
by Williams : “ Beyond the city Hu, there was a rapid-flowing river, and near by 
a deep, dark, overhanging bank. In the midst of summer a man entered there to 
bathe, when suddenly a corpse, looking as if it had been cut with a knife, floated out.” 

It should be observed, that these three examples are easy, and that the Chinese 
characters printed with the English would afford little additional clew to the mean- 
ing even to the student of Chinese, whose advantage over the beginner consists only 
in his longer experience and greater skill in guessing. We have here been speak. 
ing of the written Chinese, the only part of the language any one pretends to speak 
well of. This part of the language can be studied as successfully in Europe or 
America as in China. None have more thoroughly mastered the written language 
than Julien, and Abel-Rémusat, of Paris. Rémusat’s Chinese Grammar is the best 
we have. The European student of the Chinese writing has the advantage of being 
free from the vexation of learning or attempting to learn one or more of the spoken 
languages. There has been considerable discussion of the question, whether the 
Chinese character is ideographic or phonetic. It is both. Only to a small extent, 
however, is it possible for a written language to be ideographic, and to that small 
extent the Chinese has succeeded ; in its phonetic design it greatly fails, especially 
in some of the dialects, from its loose adjustment to the colloquial, and also from its 
want of an alphabet. On this point see Du Ponceau on Chinese Writing, 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 1840; also Two Letters on Chinese Writing, by Gutzlhff and Du 
Ponceau, in Vol. VII. (New Series) of American Philosophical Society’s Transactions. 


16* 
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When one sits down by the side of his long-tailed teacher, 
to learn the colloquial Chinese, he gets on bravely for the first 
three months. No matter that the teacher cannot speak a 
word of English; all the better;— the best way, indeed, to 
learn to speak and understand any language is to have a 
teacher who knows only his own tongue. There being no 
grammar to trouble the student, no declensions or conjuga- 
tions, he has only to learn words and phrases. There are no 
perplexing idioms, no intricate sentences. At the end of a 
week he can ask his teacher many simple questions, and with 
the help of signs and shrewd guessing he can make out the 
meaning of the replies he receives. At the end of a month 
he can go to the market and shops and buy whatever he 
wants. He falls into the child’s habit of making a few words 
go a great way. Verbal economy has its charms; he won- 
ders that Europeans should indulge themselves in so many 
words; he is learning wisdom of these Chinese. At the end 
ofa month he knows the words for all common things, and 
by the hour can talk small-talk with his teacher, — very small 
talk. He is now ready to begin upon the tones. He has 
come to the conclusion that either the Chinese is less difficult 
than it has been represented to be, or else he is an uncom- 
monly clever linguist, perhaps something of both. With 
great zeal he enters upon the tones, and if he has a good ear, 
good articulation, a good teacher, and youth on his side, and 
works on hopefully eight or ten hours a day, he still makes 
progress, though much less rapidly than at first. At the 
year’s end he no longer suspects himself of being clever, and 
when five years of hard work have gone by, he knows some- 
thing of the written’ language, but can talk only a little better 
than he could at the end of the first year. With his teacher 
he can converse easily about all common things, for they 
have become accustomed to each other’s tones and peculiari- 
ties of articulation, but with strangers he has difficulty. The 
grand difficulty, however, lies in talking about wncommon 
things, and in conveying nice shades of thought. In fact, the 
Chinese themselves who converse about uncommon things 
therein give evidence that they are uncommon men. As for 
nice shades of thought, unusual refinements, new discrimina- 
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tions, the Chinese nation has long since yielded to the ne- 
cessity of being very sparing in such things. The moderate 
capabilities of the language are exhausted. New expressions 
are obscure. When one thinks, he must go back to the clas- 
sics of China for the garment of his thought, and the result is, 
that he gets his supply of thoughts, as well as expressions, 
from the past. New thought in such a language is too diffi- 
cult to be encouraged. 

The absence of an alphabet in the written language has 
at first its advantages. Here also simplicity has full play. 
Each character is a complete word. And very pleasant it is 
to the learner at the outset. Instead of thirty or more un- 
meaning letters and marks, so repulsive for the first week, the 
learner is cheered at once with words, words too that are un- 
vexed with declensijons and conjugations, genders and num- 
bers. Allso easy and encouraging! it is like the bright sunny 
days of the tropics. A young ensign just from England 
called on his colonel and made this inappropriate remark: 
“It is a bright day, colonel!” (inappropriate in India, though 
very proper in England). “Ah, my young friend!” replied the 
withered colonel, “ you will have a superabundance of these 
bright days before you are done with them.” So it is with 
the young Sinologue. The first two or three hundred char- 
acters are inviting, easy, so picturesque, so beautiful almost; 
but when it comes to two or three thousand, O the monotony! 
and then:to five or ten thousand, O the weary memory! Yet 
the Chinese written language can be learned by almost any 
one. It requires only time and perseverance. No genius is 
wanted, except a genius for receiving lumber into the mind 
without end. The less of poetic or philosophic genius, the 
better. Of this endless learning of new characters Le Comte 
says :— 

“Tt is, in my opinion, the source of the Chinese ignorance, because 
they employ all their days in this study, and have no leisure so much as 
to think of other sciences, fancying themselves learned enough if they 
can but read. .... . As for strangers, it is scarce credible how 
much this study disgusts them ; it is a heavy cross to be forced all a 
man’s life long (for commonly it is not too long for it) to stuff his head 
with this horrible multitude of figures ; there is not the least charm in 
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this, as in the sciences of Europe, which in fatiguing do not cease to 
recompense the weary mind with delight.” — p. 183. 

Chinese literature is what we might expect from their lan- 
guage and their faculties: it is abundant, but poor. A few 
of their books are valuable and influential, but the mass of 
them seem to be as inert as their medicines, of which (with a 
few exceptions) one might take a drug-shop full with safety. 
The art of printing, in the invention of which the Chinese 
preceded Europeans, does not seem to have done much for 
their civilization. 

If not admirers, neither are we despisers of the Chinese. 
Of late years it has been too much the fashion to underrate 
them. Considering the restraints of their language, which so 
imprisons the mind in commonplace things, and discourages 
high aspiration and original thought, they have done well, and 
made the most of their means. They are good cultivators, 
respectable mechanics, excellent traders and merchants, good 
fathers and mothers, the most dutiful of sons. It is a pleas- 
ant sight to see them at their cheerful labors. They are 
quiet and orderly citizens, except the occasional quarrels be- 
tween clans, which are to them the tides of existence to pre- 
vent stagnation, serving instead of our crusades and revo- 
lutions, our theologic strifes and political campaigns. In 
grace of manners and in cleanliness they are inferior to the 
Hindoos, but superior to them in most of the other depart- 
ments of every-day life. ‘Their climate is more invigorating, 
and therefore they are more energetic, save. when the Hin- 
doos are elevated into heroism. Chinese heroism is rare; 
chivalry could never find place among such a people. The 
Hindoos have an eye for beauty, and in some things have 
‘achieved it. ‘The Chinese have an eye for the odd and the 
curious, and have achieved the grotesque. The Hindoos 
have their villages, which are to them instead of kingdoms 
and empires. ‘The Chinese also have their villages, with this 
difference, that they elect their own head men, and with this 
further difference, that they understand the whole art of gov- 
ernment, from constable to emperor, better than any other 
Asiatic people, better indeed than some of the nations of 
Europe. If the art of war be considered a part of the art of 
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government, then an exception must be made in this depart- 
ment for the Chinese, than whom no people are less warlike. 
The value of Chinese ideas and habits in matters of govern- 
ment cannot be judged of in the present exceptional state of 
things in China. The rebellion is not an attempt to throw 
off their ancient and well-tried system of government, but to 
preserve it, by ridding themselves of a foreign dynasty which 
has been weighed and found wanting. The statesmen of 
Europe do not show sagacity in withholding their sympathy 
from the rebels. Nor do the religious sects manifest wisdom 
in standing aloof from their crude Christianity. With a little 
encouragement the rebels would succeed; with even strict 
non-intervention, they would probably succeed in time; they 
may possibly succeed, notwithstanding the countenance of 
foreigners to the Tartars. ‘They are certainly very strange 
Christians, but not more strange than some of the barbarous 
tribes of Europe when first received into the Church. ‘They 
are as good, probably, in all but outward show, as the native 
converts, Catholic or Protestant, who live under the eye of 
the missionaries, and try to seem to be what they are told to 
be, but in fact, so far as they are anything but mere milk-and- 
water people, are the same in morality and spiritual life as 
their countrymen around them. Asiatics will continue to be 
Asiatics, whatever form of European religion thgy may put 
on. ‘The essential character of the converts, with rare excep- 
tions, will remain unchanged, until the whole mass of society 
shall be slowly elevated by the united working of various 
ameliorating influences. The crude Christianism of the reb- 
els seems to have this advantage over that of the missionary 
converts; it is a natural, and probably a healthy, development 
from within, not a theological application from without, and 
is more likely therefore to live and come to something, espe- 
cially if encouraged, without being overshadowed and over- 
helped, by European fostering. Too much help, dogmatic 
dictation, only benumbs the faculties. With children and 
savages dogmatism is often the only method open; towards 
the Chinese there is a better course. They will approach 
Christianity in their own strange way if at all. The value of 
theology lies mainly in the discipline it affords to the facul- 
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ties, and this discipline, though it may be encouraged and 
stimulated, and even inoculated from abroad, must grow out 
of the previous discipline and civilization of the people. 
Religion also, in order to be more than a superstition, must 
be a development; passively received, it is of little or no value ; 
yet propagandists expect passivity, and will hardly tolerate 
anything else. Hgw much of the superiority of Christianity 
over other religions and theologies consists in the more vigor- 
ous development, the more abundant nourishment, it has 
afforded to the human faculties! Whenever or wherever it has 
been merely an ecclesiasticism, a church, — or mainly a dogma- 
tism, a creed, — it has either been a clog ora nullity. Just in 
proportion as it has been a growth, a fermentation, a life, it 
has been a blessing. When sympathizing and tolerant, it has 
been a gospel; but a malediction, when imperious and ex- 
clusive. By recognizing and honoring and working with the 
other agencies of civilization, — science, literature, art, com- 
merce, industry, liberty, law, manners, government, — it has 
been the salt of the earth; but the salt has often lost its savor 
by standing aside and saying, “I am holier than thou.” Our 
Christian statesmen and missionaries are too dogmatic, too 
much given to their one way and one idea for all nations and 
races; they do not sufficiently study the previous history of 
the systergg and minds they undertake to mould; they are 
blind to the stubbornness they may encounter in one direction, 
the pliability they may find in another, and the real excel- 
lence they may lay open in another. In the Sepoy mutiny 
and the Oude rebellion the English are possibly now paying 
the penalty of this narrowness of view. Politicians and re- 
ligionists may have been over-anxious to hurry forward Eng- 
lish government and English religion among races not yet 
prepared for either, perhaps not destined ever to receive 
either; though, with aid from English justice and modera- 
tion, there may grow up in India at last new and undreamed 
of forms of government and religion and society, with which 
Europe and America shall delight to hold fellowship. We 
may be sure that the Hindoo political constitution, which 
as yet has gone no further than the village system, will, if it 
ever completes itself, be very different from the constitution of 
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England; and that Hindoo Christianity, if ever developed, 
will be quite different from the Christianity of England, — 
different also from French or German or American or Italian 
Christianity ; yet, however different, we may still hope it will 
be good. Of the Chinese we are less hopeful than of the 
Hindoos, because Chinese nature seems to be more limited 
and less fertile than Hindoo nature, and because the lan- 
guages of China are certainly inferior to those of India, and 
seem to have reached their utmost point of improvement. 
Caste and conquest arrested the civilization of the Hindoos; 
that of the Chinese seems to have been arrested by faculty 
and language. Still, when we consider how much the Chi- 
nese have accomplished with their stinted means and their 
coarse instruments, we do not utterly despair of them; we 
only despair of the methods of those political and religious 
dogmatists who, arrogating to themselves superior righteous- 
ness and sanctity, insist on impossibilities and cultivate hin- 
derances. 

Not only does the Hindoo future seem more promising, but 
the Hindoo life of the present has, in our Occidental eyes, a 
better aspect than Chinese life. Chinese skill in government 
is good, but Hindoo poetry is better; just as Shakespeare and 
Milton are worth more than the English constitution. Ener- 
getic and cheerful labor, spreading prosperity far. and wide 
among so many millions, is a good thing; but a still better 
thing is language of boundless capability, soliciting the mind 
for ever upward, and so making life noble and great, not 
tying it to the common, and making life little. We must 
remember, however, that in language and in mental structure 
we are more closely allied to the Hindoos, and are consequent- 
ly not so well qualified to sit in judgment on the Chinese. 

Besides nature and language, there are other phases of 
Chinese civilization which we should take into account in 
order to understand this peculiar people. We refer to their 
religion and their morality, and the relations of these to each 
other and to government and common life. A striking pe- 
culiarity of Chinese religion in all its forms is, that it stands 
by itself more distinctly than religion has ever done among 
any other people. In India religion connects itself with every- 
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thing, and more or less controls everything. In China religion 
is isolated, and controls nothing ; it is recognized and protected, 
but not dictatorial; like literature, philosophy, art, the thea- 
tre, it exerts such influence as it can. In Christendom, re- 
ligion, theology, and morality are closely associated, so much 
so that in the popular mind they are generally confounded. 
In China all this is different. Religion, piety, worship, they 
place in a separate department. Theology they commonly 
assign to the department of speculative philosophy. Morality 
they associate with education and government. They have 
no church. In Europe, religion, theology, morality, education, 
are placed in various ways and proportions under the control 
of church and state. In America we have divorced church 
and state, and, to a considerable extent, religion and the 
state; our schools acknowledge allegiance chiefly to the state; 
but religion and morals are closely united. ‘Theology also, 
among all our dogmatic sects, is inseparably connected with 
religion, and in theory at least with morality. The idea of 
church we are fast translating into sect, which often strives to 
be a sort of vertical caste, as if to take the place of the hori- 
zontal divisions of Hindoo society. Many of our theologians 
are fond of making their theology the basis of both religion 
and morality ; hence their exclusiveness, and the arrogance of 
their claims. Our philosophers readily distinguish in idea be- 
tween religion, theology, and morality; the Chinese distin- 
guish between them in practice; to make the distinction is a 
part of their daily life, going back to Confucius, and how 
much farther we know not. In order, then, to do them justice, 
we must leave behind our popular impressions, and apply to 
the subject the discriminations of our philosophy. While 
large portions of American society make theology the founda- 
tion of almost all that is valuable, let us remember that the 
Chinese place virtue at the foundation of society ; that, while 
Americans generally make morality a secondary principle, 
growing out of theology and religion, the Chinese make 
morality a primary principle, growing directly out of the na- 
ture of man. 

The books tell us there are three religions in China; 
and if we inquire of the Chinese themselves, we receive the 
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same answer. ‘These three religions are: —1. Taoism, or Ra- 
tionalism, as some have translated it, the religion of Lao-tze, 
a philosopher contemporary with Confucius. 2. Confucian- 
ism, which is a system of morals and politics rather than a 
religion. 3. Buddhism, which draws to itself a large portion 
of the worship of China, and is in fact the popular religion of 
all China. Most of the temples and priests, and both are 
sufficiently numerous, are Buddhistic. It is not, however, 
pure Buddhism as it came from India, and as it is set forth 
in recent books and treatises on the subject, built on Buddh- 
istic manuscripts discovered in Nepaul, Thibet, and Ceylon. 
It is a mixture — natural and unavoidable — of Buddhism 
with the primeval polytheism of China. As the records of 
that old polytheism, if it ever had any, are doubtless lost, we 
cannot tell what it was from an inspection of the present 
popular religion of the country, any more than we could now 
learn what was the polytheism of Greece and Rome from a 
mere inspection of Romish Christianity, into which, with an 
admixture of Judaism, the old Paganism, refined by art and 
made attractive by demigods, was so abundantly transfused ; 
— one of the advantages of Romanism as a popular religion, 
though a scandal in Protestant eyes. The horror of idolatry, 
and the consequent jealousy of art, in which most Protestants 
and Mohammedans are educated, is in part prejudice. Idola- 
try has its evils, and if by banishing visible idols we could 
get rid of all idolatry, we would join the iconoclasts; but so ° 
long as we persistently retain in Protestantism an amount of 
refined idolatry proportioned to our degree of intelligence, it 
scarcely becomes us to be very severe on the idolatry of 
others. Idolatry, anthropomorphism in some form, visible or 
invisible, is, or at least has hitherto been, an essential element 
of all popular religion. It can he outgrown, gradually edu- 
cated out, but not baptized out by Rome nor catechized out 
by Geneva. Still, let baptisms, extreme unctions, confirma- 
tions, ordinations, catechisms, creeds, holy water, even idola- 
tries, remain among those who use them, so long as they find 
help in them; and then their gradual removal by discussions, 
reforms, philanthropic labors and sufferings, will afford still 
further help and discipline for human beings made for endless 
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movement, action and reaction. These allusions are made to 
our own necessary weaknesses, in order that we may learn 
to judge with more patience and candor of Chinese weak- 
nesses in religion. He that enters the temple of Chinese 
worship, to understand it, must leave his prejudices at the 
door. 

Father Huc says: “ The Chinese of the present day are 
entirely absorbed in material interests and the enjoyments 
of the present life, and totally indifferent to religion in every 
form ; but their annals attest that at various epochs they have 
been deeply interested in certain religious systems.” (II. 168.) 
Not so; the Chinese, as we have before stated, are less relig- 
ious, poetic, enthusiastic, than other races, but by no means 
“totally indifferent.” Nor is there proof that they have for- 
merly been more religious than now. Doubtless there have 
been tides in Chinese religion, as in other departments of their 
civilization ; but it is not easy to determine whether it is 
now high, or low, or mid-tide. Davis says, though in another 
connection, they are “the most steady, considerate, matter-of- 
fact people in the world,” (I. 254,) and this is the best key for 
unlocking to our comprehension their whole system of civili- 
zation. ‘The present rebellion, its having so much to do with 
religion, the general revolutionary state of Chinese mind, — all 
these facts indicate high rather than low tide. We should 
bear it in mind, however, that tides in China are less easily 
measured than in other countries, especially by those Occi- 
dental standards we persist in applying as rules, though only 
useful as illustrations. Mr. Williams, in his Middle King- 
dom (II. 231 —- 233), comparing the Chinese religion with the 
religions of the Hindoos and the Greeks, commends the former 
for the absence of indecency and licentious rites. This also is 
a further manifestation of (hinese nature. As they are less 
enthusiastic and religious than the Hindoos and the Greeks, 
so also are they less extravagant, less prone to extremes and 
abominations,—are more uniform and decorous. It is one of 
the compensations we find in the whole system of things. 
Mr. Williams, however, makes too much of Chinese decency, 
when he finds in it a main cause for “ the permanence of their 
institutions.” “One Pagan nation,” he says, “has come 
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down from ancient times, and this alone is distinguished for 
its absence [freedom?] from religious slaughter of innocent 
blood, and’ the sanctified license of unblushing lust.” He 
concludes that the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, and 
also the Jews, were judicially destroyed by an avenging Deity 
for their “ pollution and cruelty,” while the Chinese have been 
preserved ; “the means made use of to perpetuate them” 
being “ general education and morality, a code of laws, a well- 
ordered civil magistracy, regard for life and property, equality 
of social privileges.” There is logical confusion here which we 
cannot stop to set right, but, in passing, we must correct a 
single misapprehension of fact; it is a mistake to think that 
the people and institutions of India have been less permanent 
than those of China. 

The early Catholic missionaries, finding in the ancient 
writings of the Chinese very noble religious conceptions, — 
conceptions resembling considerably, often identical with, 
those of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, — unwilling to 
admit the idea that these elevated conceptions were origi- 
nated by the Chinese themselves, invented another theory, 
which has given color, in one form or another, to Catholic 
speculations ever since, even down to Father Huc. The 
theory, in the language of Father Le Comte, is this : — 


“China, happier in its foundation than any other nation under the 
sun, drew in the chief of the holy maxims of their ancient religion from 
the Fountain-Head. The children of Noah, who were scattered all 
over the eastern parts of Asia, and in all probability founded this 
empire, being themselves in the time of the deluge witnesses of the 
omnipotence of their Creator, transmitted the knowledge of him and 
instilled the fear of him into all their descendants; the footsteps which 
we find in their histories will not let us doubt this.” — p. 310.* 





* In Grosier, Book VI. Chapter I. this theory is stated and argued at length, 
with numerous quotations from Chinese books, proving at least this, —that the Chi- 
nese have thought and written more and better on religion than they have had 
credit for. See also Du Halde, Vol. III. p.15. Lest our estimate of the missionaries 
should be misunderstood, we quote and adopt the words of De Guignes, applying 
them to Protestants as well as Catholics :.“ Je parle ici sans préjugés, je rapporte 
ce que j’@ vu; je ne suis pas ici l’admirateur aveugle des missionaires, mais j’en 
ai connu plusieurs dont les connoissance ¢toient trés-etendues ; leurs écrits d’ail- 
leurs le prouvent assez, et l’on ne peut disconvenir que nous ne devions beaucoup & 
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Their idea was, that all true religion comes by revelation ; 
that from Adam to Noah this revelation came down by tradi- 
tion in a united stream, and was then divided into two great 
channels, with several smaller and less important ones; that 
one of these two grand channels was through Abraham, the 
Jews, and the Catholic Church, and the other through the 
emperors and sages of China; that this last stream had be- 
come weakened and corrupted by Taoism, Buddhism, and 
other causes, and was now to be restored from the living 
waters of Rome. This is ingenious, and evinces a strong 
inclination to be liberal, but of course within the limits of 
their church and creed. Among the other curiosities of the 
Romish theory is the distinct discovery of the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the old Chinese books. It appears that lofty relig- 
ious conceptions are found in the books of the Chinese, the 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Arabs, the Hebrews; and all bear 
marks of vigorous indigenous development. ‘Thoughts have 
occasionally been transferred from one people to another, 
doubtless with more or less of modification; but in the case 
of the Chinese, owing to their geographical separation, and 
still more to seclusion caused by their language, speculation 
must have been more independent than elsewhere. What- 
ever proof of mental ability this may afford, let the-Chinese 
have the benefit of. It is, however, more easy and natural for 
a people to invent for themselves respectable theology and 
religion than has commonly been thought, provided they will 
once set themselves about it, and not smother themselves in 
tradition; and herein is manifest the provident care of the All- 
Good, for “the invisible things of Him are clearly seen” ; 
and he leaves none in greater darkness than is on the whole 





ces hommes laborieux et infatigables.” (Voyages & Peking, Manille, &c., II. 340.) 
We can see how their very weaknesses and mistakes are often made to work into 
the general system of good, and can rejoice that all have not the same gifts, nor the 
same opinions and hopes ; that since there are Chinese in the world, so there are 
those who can find joy and even culture in living among them and for them, criti- 
cising them too severely that they may work for them the harder. It is curious to 
observe how the main distinction between religions sometimes consists in the fact 
that the one has not yet been translated into the forms of thought pertainjmg to the 
other, and how much mutual discipline and culture comes from the long, earnest, 
and sometimes angry process of translation. 
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best. Is not the invention of language more difficult than 
that of theology? And how many languages have been 
invented by races in the very infancy of their development! 
Since, then, men.are formed with a capacity to find out for 
themselves language,— a medium of communication with one 
another, — why not also with a capacity to find out a me- 
dium of communication with their Supreme Father, — “ that 
they should seek the Lord if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from every one of us”? 
Why claim that all religion which has not come down through 
the Jews, the Popes, and the Reformers, is “false,” and 
“heathenish,” and to be exterminated at once? Is the 
golden rule of Jesus, of which we justly make so much, true 
and noble when we find it in the New Testament, and with- 
out value when we find it several times affirmed in Confucius 
and Mencius ? 

A few writers, having heard of the Four Books as a sort of 
Chinese Bible, and finding in Confucius and Mencius so little 
reference to religion, have called Confucianism atheistic. This 
is a mistake ; for Confucius occasionally refers to the gods 
and their worship, and always with respect, but he is a moral- 
ist and a statesman, and not a religious teacher. The class of 
. writers who thus condemn the Chinese system as atheistic, 
also fail to perceive the merit of our American system in 
holding itself aloof from Christianity, and treating equally 
well Jews, Christians, and infidels. Americans can better ap- 
preciate the Chinese in this matter than Europeans, — to our 
shame as they think, to our credit as we think. If on the 
one side we were to acknowledge a strict connection between 
private morality and public policy, and on the other were to 
restrict our idea of religion to church-going, prayer-meetings, 
baptisms, and the cultivation of the religious sentiment, each 
in his own way, we should then have the Chinese system in 
all its parts. Either for good or evil, there are some indica- 
tions that we are tending toward such a result. Many of 
our stanchest religionists are becoming less and less careful 
about morality, while a respectable minority of our people 
and our statesmen are striving to introduce morality into 
politics. ‘The Maine Law proceeds on the Chinese idea of a 
17* 
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close connection between private morality and government, 
and is resisted because it is an idea foreign to European and 
American civilization. The idea of a religion sundered from 
morality has still a scandalous look to some of us, while the 
idea of religion sundered from theology has an equally scan- 
dalous look to others; to the great majority of Americans it 
is scandalous, unless the religionist is both moral in life and 
sound in the faith. It is possible that, in our endeavors to 
make room and freedom for all the races and religions of the 
Old World, and for our abundant crop of indigenous sects, we 
may be tempted or driven into the Chinese system out and out. 

Let us at least look at the question from the Chinese point 
of view. Separating religion from morality does not imply 
that religionists must be immoral, nor that moralists must 
be irreligious. It is as easy for religion to be moral, and 
for morality to be religious, when placed in separate depart- 
ments, as when placed in the same. Nor does this imply that 
one has a different source from the other. Confucius simply 
makes morality independent, ultimate, a primary principle, a 
thing based on the nature cf man, on Divine Order, on God; 
all of which are only different sides of the same idea. The 
religious teachers of China treat religion in the same way 
that Confucius treats morality. To both religion and mo- 
rality a Divine Foundation is thus given, —to which in our 
speculations we may go back, either through the more com- 
mon theory of old and limited inspiration transmitted through 
language and tradition, or through the less common theory of 
continued inspiration and development. There are Christian 
moralists who in speculation carry morality directly back to 
a primary principle, a divine foundation; but in practice 
our Christian teachers and writers are apt to make morality 
grow out of religion, as its root, and to pronounce all virtue 
a sham which does not acknowledge allegiance to a special 
religion, and not unfrequently both the virtue and the relig- 
ion must grow out of a special theology; and thus we are 
landed in narrowness and tempted to be uncharitable. The 
Chinese distinction allows worship to adjust itself to the 
different grades of intelligence and character with less friction. 

The educated and the uneducated classes are not always 
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pleased with each other’s ways, and tastes, and plans for mani- 
festing and cultivating the religious sentiments. If devotion 
be made to stand by itself, there is more freedom, less con- 
fusion of thought, less intolerance. There are not a few 
Protestants who, when brought face to face with Romanism 
and heathenism, are kept within the bounds of external tolera- 
tion only by political restraints. As for sympathy or respect 
for any religion but their own, away with the thought, the 
sin, the abomination! Respect a religion which prays to the 
Virgin Mary! Respect religions which set up hideous idols 
for worship! Respect Chinese religion, which does not even 
pretend to have a special connection with morality, and is 
not particular about the names or attributes of its gods! 
Indeed, strict religious toleration is difficult, so long as devo- 
tion, morality, and theology are all included under the general 
name of religion, and the whole subjected to a priesthood. 
Under such a union religious sentiment is often blown into 
passion, to obscure and embitter the practical questions of 
morality and the speculative questions of theology. 
Throughout their history, the Chinese have been remarkably 
free from religious persecution ; owing in part, no doubt, to their 
having cooler heads than other people, but quite as much, we 
think, to their having observed the distinctions we are point- 
ing out. It may have been their practical turn of mind which 
led them early to see that religious worship need not encum- 
ber itself with creeds, and that morality could be placed jn an- 
other department of life, where other and yet equally efficient 
helpers for it might be found. The Jews in small numbers 
have long existed in China, and, so far as appears, without 
molestation. In the ninth century the two Arabian travellers 
found Mohammedans numerous there. In the fourteenth 
century Ibn Batuta says: “In all the Chinese provinces 
there is a town for the Mohammedans in which they reside. 
They also have cells, colleges, and mosques, and are made 
much of by the kings of China.” (p. 208.) The Buddhists, 
by holding themselves aloof from politics and theology, and 
by amalgamating themselves with the original polytheism, 
spread themselves quietly through the whole country. Rom- 
ish Christianity has interfered too much with the whole 
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system of China to be always endured quietly. When, how- 
ever, the priests or the native converts have suffered, it has 
been on political, not on religious grounds. Long ago the 
Chinese divined the tendency of Christian propagandism, fili- 
busterism, and annexation, and had the sagacity to forbid by 
law the entrance of foreigners into the empire. For centuries 
this policy of seclusion has been effectual, though at last the 
filibusters are upon them. 

We have spoken of Confucianism indirectly ; we now pre- 
sent it in the direct form, and in the words of Confucius 
himself : — 


“Things have an origin and a consummation ; actions have first prin- 
ciples and ultimate consequences. He who understands the regular 
order of things has approximated to perfection. The ancients, desirous 
that virtue might pervade the whole people, first established govern- 
ment; in order to establish government, they first set in order their 
families ; desiring to regulate their families, they first sought personal 
virtue; desiring personal virtue, they first rectified their hearts; to 
rectify their hearts, they first purified their motives; to purify their 
motives, they first extended their knowledge. From the king to the 
meanest subject there is but one rule, which is to make personal virtue 
the root. That the root should be disordered and the branches in good 
condition, cannot be ; for if men treat lightly what is of most importance, 
they will not attend properly to what is secondary.” — Four Books, p. 2. 


Abel-Rémusat, and some other writers, assure us, (Rémusat 
is probably our best authority on this point as on several 
others,) that the Chinese have “ confounded knowledge and 
virtue.” Not always, as may be seen in the above quotation 
from Confucius. The truth seems to be, that in like man- 
ner as we often confound religion, morality, and theology, so 
the Chinese often confound morals, knowledge, and politics. 
The difference, then, between the Chinese and us lies in three 
things: —1. They take theology away from religion, and place 
it with speculative philosophy; 2. They take morality away 
from religion, and class it with knowledge, education, and 
politics; 3. They recognize a closer connection between mo- 
rality, knowledge, education, and government, than we do. 
We do not say that they always strictly observe these dis- 
tinctions, nor that their system is better than ours; we merely 
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say that it has in some respects great merits, and deserves our 
study and respect. We here present a quotation from Ré- 
musat’s Mélanges Posthumes Orientales, without, however, 
adopting all the shades of his thought. Speaking of Chinese 
philosophy, — and his words admit a wider application, — he 
says :— 

“The subject ought to interest those who would complete the picture 
of the process of the human mind. This succession of different opinions 
which developed themselves in the far East without any known connec- 
tions with Occidental ideas; these Pythagoreans and Platonists anterior 
to Plato and even to Pythagoras; these Stoics, who, making order a 
universal dogma, habitually confounded knowledge and virtue, and 
founded a monarchy on the principles of their philosophy; these ideal- 
ists, who have carried their allegorical idolatry through twenty nations, 
civilizing some and degrading others; these new Epicureans, who 
never knew Democritus nor Epicurus, these various schools, these 
dialecticians who have sounded the problem of Deity, — present a wor- 
thy subject of study and reflection and discussion.” — pp. 204, 205. 


The close connection between morals and politics among 
the Chinese explains the strenuousness of their government 
in regard to opium, and the abundant preaching mixed up 
with their executive proclamations. Believing, as they do, 
that opium produces immorality, it must in their eyes be the 
duty of government to suppress the use and the traffic, though 
their efforts in a moral point of view, which are praiseworthy, 
have been and will continue to be of little avail. In and out of 
China there is, we think, some little mistake on this subject. 
The use of opium, though very destructive to health and life, 
more so than the use of alcohol, is confined to a much smaller 
portion of the community, and does not spread immorality 
through the community. It is not a social, wide-spreading 
vice, and affects the community chiefly by withdrawing a 
portion of its physical force, a thing easily spared in China. 
Even among the Chinese colonists in Siam, Singapore, and 
Java, where opium can be had in abundance, the proportion 
who surrender themselves to this vicious indulgence is not 
very large. It is very unpopular among the thrifty and re- 
spectable Chinese, and a laborer who is known to use it does 
not easily find employment. We have great respect, and even 
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admiration, for Commissioner Lin, who “ squeezed” the ten 
millions’ worth of opium out of the “barbarians”; but we think 
he committed, as a statesman and patriot, two mistakes ; — the 
first, in not clearly perceiving the rather limited extent of the 
opium evil, and the impossibility of suppressing it; the sec- 
ond, in the means he resorted to for obtaining possession of 
it, which were unjustifiable according to European rules, and 
thus exposed his country to war, though they were allowable 
according to Chinese notions.. Lin resembled John Quincy 
Adams in character, and he made himself popular by a course 
which occasioned the war, while Mr. Adams suffered in popu- 
larity for the time by justifying the English. Technically the 
English were right on the opium question; they were also 
morally right in regard to older disputes. The Chinese had 
morality on their side so far as the opium was concerned, but 
a portion of the contempt and oppression long exercised to- 
ward foreigners was unjustifiable even from their own point 
of view. Consequently there was war, and the opening of 
China, as it was called, — hailed by religionists and philanthro- 
pists as a blessing, — and now another war ;— all which may 
in the end very probably work round into blessings, but how 
we are not wise enough to discern as yet. 

In organizing, maintaining, and administering government, 
the Chinese certainly deserve praise. Imperfections of ad- 
ministration can be pointed out, but they are imperfections 
growing not so much out of their system as out of their un- 
spiritual and unesthetic civilization, their merely objective 
culture. The idea of equality, as opposed to caste in the 
Hindoo sense, is as general in China as in France or America. 
Intelligence, virtue, wealth, office, are the only distinctions ; 
and these distinctions hold nearly the same estimation as 
among ourselves. On the whole, taking the Chinese as they 
are, their government is one of the best. And should Eng- 
land and Russia ever divide up China between them, after 
the manner adopted towards Poland, they could not do better, 
they might do worse, than to let the Chinese go on and govern 
themselves. A governor-general at Canton or Nanking for 
England, and another at Peking for Russia, who should inter- 
fere little with the details of administration, with a few mili- 
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tary men to teach the Chinese the art of national defence, 


would be the true system; but a system not likely to be 
adopted. 


“They are a singular race, these Europeans,” says Rémusat, “and 
their proceedings would make a strange impression on an impartial 
judge, if such a one could be found on the earth. Intoxicated by their 
own progress in modern times, especially by their superiority in the 
art of war, they look upon all the other families of the human race 
with supreme disdain; all must think like them and work for them; 
they walk abroad exhibiting to the humbled nations their faces as the 
type of beauty, their ideas as the standard of intelligence, their argu- 
ments as the very basis of all reason; everything is measured by their 
scale; inglorious conquerors and ungenerous victors, they attack the 
Orientals as if they had nothing to fear, and treat them when subdued 
as formidable enemies.” 


We should be glad, had we time, to prove — for we think 
it admits of proof —that the population of China has been 
greatly exaggerated. After careful examination of the censuses 
of China, we have no faith in them. How is it possible 
Kiangsu, a province not larger than the State of New York, 
should have a population of 39,000,000, — 850 to the square 
mile, — three times as dense a population as the most densely 
peopled countries of Europe! Four provinces, comprising a 
territory about as large as France, have, according to the 
census of 1812, no less than 125,000,000, almost four times 
that of France! These same four provinces have assigned to 
them in the census of a century before, 1711, only 9,500,000, 
as much too little, doubtless, as the other estimate is too great. 
The population must have been nearly stationary for some 
centuries, yet the seven different censuses appealed to in a 
single century, from 1710 to 1812, vary from 27,000,000 to 
362,000,000. They are not censuses in our sense of the word, 
but estimates, guesses, and very poor guesses, — guesses made 
previous to the light thrown upon this whole subject by the 
careful censuses of Europe and America during these last 
fifty years. It is well known, that, while some portions of 
China are very fertile and very populous, other portions are 
the reverse. England, with the best cultivation in the world, 
is largely dependent on other countries for food; how, then, 
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could some of the provinces of China support a population 
four times as dense? If we allow the most fertile provinces 
to be a little more populous than England and France, and 
assign to the less fertile provinces a population in proportion, 
we shall have for the whole empire about 150,000,000. At 
the utmost, 200,000,000 ought to satiate our largest appetite 
for exaggeration. 

We must revert for a moment to the common remark that 
Chinese civilization is stationary. In all Asiatic civilizations 
the rate of movement is so slow that they seem stationary to 
us. Probably the Chinese are as nearly stationary as any 
people have ever been, not excepting even the Hindoos. 
Still, however slow the rate, there is movement, — call it 
progress, or rotation, or mere change,— and so doubtless it 
must ever be in all civilizations. This slowness, with all its 
evil in our eyes, is not without its compensating advantages. 
It makes life more even and cheerful, less anxious; it prolongs 
the lease of advantages when once entered upon; it gives a 
longer and smoother ride on the top of the wheel;— or if the 
theory of mere changes, oscillations, tides in human affairs, be 
adopted, it comes to much the same general result ;— or if 
we prefer the more popular and probable theory of progress, it 
becomes only a question of time. We certainly like the re- 
cent method of riding through existence on railroads, but then 
much could be said in favor of chariots and horses, those old- 
fashioned ways of the Egyptians and Hebrews, the Greeks 
and Romans. ‘There were then better, or at least longer, 
opportunities for enjoying the beauties of the regions travelled 
through. Even the still slower Chinese custom of using the 
primeval feet, is a method of movement not to be despised. 

It will be seen to be rather against our taste, but less 
against our reason and conscience, to praise the Chinese. 
The American prairies may not thank us, but we shall ven- 
ture in good nature to call in their aid to help out our idea of 
the interminable and tiresome horizontality of Chinese nature 
and culture. In tame or in wintry weather the prairies are 
very dreary, but in the bloom of June how gay and how 
grand, and in August what counties and kingdoms of corn 
they grow! Something so with the Chinese: under many 
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aspects, it is wearisome to survey the dead level of their aim 
and manner; but then what a world of work they do, how 
cheerful their toil, what an empire of order and contentment 
they are! We prefer the hills of New England to the prai- 
ries of Illinois; but is not America the better that we have 
also our Illinois? Chinese monotony —and for that matter 
American, or any other monotony — would make a cheerless 
world if spread out over all the kingdoms and continents, — 
over all history and all development; but shall we hence con- 
clude that the Chinese are an impeachment of Providence, or 
shall we wonder how the Infinite Wisdom could have al- 
lowed in the past so wide a space and so long a period for 
this peculiar and inferior culture? Whether this culture is to 
be carried forward indefinitely, or whether it is to be greatly 
changed, or even terminated by a change of language or of 
race, one or both, are questions we shall not enter upon. 





Art. I.—THE LOGICAL ORDER OF THE GOSPEL NAR- 
RATIVES. 


1. A Harmony in Greek of the Gospels. 
Newcome, D. D. Andover. 1814. 
2. An Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels. By Lant CARPENTER, 

LL. D. London. 1838. 
3. Chronologische Synopse der Vier Evangelien. Von Karu Wizse- 
LER. Hamburgh. 1843. 

4. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text of 
Hahn. By Epwarp Rosinson, D.D., LL. D. Boston. 1845. 
5. An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evangelists. By 

Smon GREENLEAF, LL. D. [Being a Translation of Prof. Rob- 
inson’s Harmony, with Prof. Greenleaf’s Introduction and Notes. ] 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1846. 
6. Synopsis Evangelica. By ConstanTINE TiscHENDORF. Leipsic. 
1851. 


With Notes by Wiii1am 


Ir must be confessed, that to most readers the Gospels are 
simply collections of detached anecdotes about Jesus. Even 
among those who read with most eagerness of love and faith, 
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hardly one pauses to see how and where one event leads to 
another, or to consider the distinctions between the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the Master’s career. That career, 
indeed, comes to be popularly regarded as a waiting season, 
in which he was biding his time till the end should come, 
and occupying the passing months with various discourses, or 
journeys, or works of wonder, which are not thought of as 
having any essential connection with each other. There is a 
general impression, doubtless, that the Sermon on the Mount 
made the beginning of Christ’s public ministry, — as in fact 
it did not;—as distinct as that the crucifixion made the end. 
Beyond this, there seems to be little idea, in’ most readers, of 
its chronology. We might ask a well-read Christian whether 
the cure of the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter came before 
or after the execution of John the Baptist, and we might or 
might not obtain a correct reply. But the popular indifference 
to the vital order of the narrative is such, that the question 
would not seem to most persons what it is, — as absurd as if 
one asked whether General Washington resigned his commis- 
sion to Congress before or after the battle of Lexington. 

In this indifference to what we may call the logical order, 
or the order of cause and effect, there springs up, in no 
small measure, the sense of the whole story as unreal. To 
make the life of Christ real, as to make any other life real, we 
need to remember it in its natural order. Any other recollec- 
tion of it reduces it, as we have said, to an unconnected mass 
of anecdotes of him. They throw no light upon each other. 
Nor does one Gospel sustain another, nor make its narrative 
more clear. If one of the detached fragments in such a heap 
is unintelligible, or hard to be understood, or apparently un- 
tenable, faith is wounded, and all of the other fragments are 
suspected. ‘There seems nothing organic in the whole. The 
collection becomes only a pile of bones, and has none of 
the life of members fitted to each other, with one vital current 
running through them all. The reader needs to feel the ex- 
istence of such a vital current. Let him gain the habit of 
finding, where it exists, the thread which unites the story of 
one parable, conversation, sermon, prayer, or miracle with 
another. He will not then be frightened when he hears an 
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assault made on the precision of one detail or another in this 
connected narrative. One jewel may be loose in its setting, 
— or two may be; but the man who has thus read cannot be 
persuaded that they are all loose, and may be all stolen away. 

It would not be fair to speak of this popular fragmentary 
notion regarding the Gospel narrative, without tracing it di- 
rectly to the train of thought which has fettered Protestant 
theology. The usual habit of reading and of preaching has 
been to make of the whole a set stage-play, in which Jews, 
apostles, and even Jesus, had fixed parts assigned to them, 
from which they could not vary. ‘There is so much said of a 
particular “plan of salvation,” that the inference is imme- 
diate, that God could not have saved the world in any other 
way. ‘The whole life of Jesus is thus degraded into a piece 
of set machinery. The reader is not left at liberty to ask 
why he did this, or why he spoke that. It was set down 
in the plan that he should do it, and should say it. All 
the worst restrictions of the most arbitrary and mechanical 
view of Foreordination are thus imposed on the fresh, elas- 
tic, self-directed life of Him whom we call the very Lord of 
Life. 

Now there is no reason why these restrictions should be 
made to bind the narrative of Christ’s life more than the nar- 
rative of any other history. Whether we understand fore- 
knowledge or not, it never, in any other instance, hems us in 
as we read biography. We say Luther went to Worms be- 
cause he was a brave man and determined to go, —not because 
he was foreordained to. We say the fathers signed the Dec- 
laration because they were convinced by the arguments of 
John Adams, — not because it was so ordered from the be- 
ginning of the world. It is our duty to read the history of 
Jesus in the same way. We have no right to say that he 
left Jerusalem in obedience to one inscrutable decree of God, 
or that he returned to it in obedience to another, if in the nar- 
rative we can find reasonable motive for departure or return. 
Still less right have we to say, that he left Judea “ because the 
Jews sought to kill him,” and in another moment to extol 
with holy raptures the bravery with which he went up thither 
to die, — unless we can assign probable and intelligible rea- 
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son for a change of policy. We have no right to try to satisfy 
our Sunday-school classes or ourselves, by explaining on one 
Sunday why he charged his apostles not to make him known, 
and on another, why he insisted that the children might 
shout “ Hosanna!” — unless we admit and define the changes 
of circumstance and of policy which give sense and force to 
one of these directions and to the other. There is not indeed 
one act, one journey, one injunction of Jesus’s life, which we 
have a right to look at coldly, as if it were but a single neces- 
sary step toa single pre-ordered and inevitable goal. Hach 
had its especial object in a wisdom which never compelled 
the free wills of those around him. He acted for the best in 
each case as it arose. If they acted for the worst, it was for 
him to educe good from their evil. But this was never till 
after the evil had been committed. 

The quiet coolness, then, with which even critics pass by 
the changes in the course of the Saviour’s life, without any at- 
tempt to suggest cause and effect, motive or plan, or indeed 
any of the evidences of organic life running through the whole, 
is to be ascribed, not to indifference, but to respect which re- 
ally amounts to superstition. Jesus chose to leave Jerusalem. 
Jesus chose to return. Jesus chose to make to a Gentile the 
first announcement that he was Messiah. Jesus chose to pro- 
hibit Peter from making the same announcement. Because 
he chose to do thus, the implication is drawn that we have no 
business to ask why. “There grows up, indeed, the feeling 
that his choice was one long predetermined, and was simply 
his working out, in what Dr. Bushnell calls the stage-play, 
of the details of the great drama long since written down. 
But this is a very paltry way of studying him. He brings us 
the new life. He gives it, as he illustrates it in his own. If 
in our false reverence we make his life seem like machinery, 
in the same false reverence we make our own mechanical, if 
it is like his at all. We blaspheme the Holy Spirit in which 
he lives and moves, in this poor effort to persuade ourselves 
that he moves and lives as a mock automaton, which has no 
present life of its own at all. 

We perfectly understand, indeed, that so long as Christian 
theology was made to hinge simply on the death of Christ, 
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as the only atoning sacrifice, theologians and unlearned Chris- 
tians should be willing to let pass, almost unstudied, the sys-. 
tem of the life which passed before that sacrifice. 'T'o the 
high Trinitarian view of Christ, in fact, there seems something 
. Irreverent in speaking of his motives. And although Trini- 
tarian theology is full of allusion to his motives and plans, 
and condescends to honor an Infinite God by human approval 
of his designs, the thoughtful Trinitarian theologian feels the 
absurdity and blasphemy of such speculation. Grant either 
hypothesis, that Christ’s death alone was the world’s salvation, 
or that he went and came as Very God when he walked from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem, or from Jerusalem to Sychar, and 
it is either childish or blasphemous to ask why he went or 
why he came. But the world begins to accept the other the- 
ology, which really believes that Christ was tempted as we 
are, and learned obedience by the things that he suffered. The 
systematic study of his life then becomes essential in the study 
of the new life. Every Christian man, preparing himself to 
do, as a child of God should, the duty which God gives him 
to do, asks in what system and order his Master set about his. 

The great proportion, however, of those writers who have 
tried to set the fragments in the Gospels in the order of time, 
have not been trained in any such liberty of belief or criticism. 
They have, therefore, sedulously abstained from looking at the 
vital order which marks the life of lives, and have made up 
their schemes simply from the external dates given; a the 
notices of Sabbaths, feast-days, and the like, upon the record. 
If they make an allusion to sequence, it is a thing quite dis- 
joined from the hard system of chronology they are creating. 
Thus Profesgor Greenleaf tells us, what is very likely, that 
the unknown disciple whom John and his companion re- 
buked, was probably one of the Seventy. So accurate an 
investigator of testimony as he does not observe that, in the 
set order of Dr. Robinson’s Harmony, which-he is following, 
the Seventy were not appointed till near a year after the re- 
buke was given. So Mr. Trench, in speaking of the three 
mifacles in which the dead are raised to life, speaks of them 
as involving each “a greater out-coming of the power of 
Christ than the preceding.” For he puts the raising of the 
18* 
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centurion’s daughter before that of the son of the widow of 
Nain. For this there is no authority in Luke’s Gospel, — 
where only he finds the second narrative,— nor in any of the 
English harmonists. But so indifferent is he, of habit, to 
their external and almost arbitrary subdivisions, that he makes 
his statement with no authority, apparently, but that of some 
allegorizing Father, who was drawing a moral lesson from the 
three. He does not think of apologizing for his deviation 
from the received chronological authorities. 

We have no tears to shed for the failure of these external 
critics to fix their conclusions of Gospel order upon the pop- 
ular mind. Some men have followed them, and made use 
of their speculations, who have shown more heart and feeling. 
There are some little monotessarons,— made for Sunday 
schools and other unpretending objects, — which become very 
valuable hand-books in the study of the vital order of Christ’s 
life.* But from the time of Jerome down, the great body of the 
critical harmonists have attached themselves so resolutely to 
the letter, and have ignored so blindly the spirit of their nar- 
native, that they have not deserved more success or favor, at 
the hands of the Church, than they have received. Very dil- 
igently they have cut up the Gospels into little bits, and on 
strings of very different length have strung those bits together 
in various order. And yet none of their works have in the 
least taken the place of the canon order of the Gospels in the 
popular mind. A fair illustration of this failure is that which 
we have cited already, — the popular impression that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount marks the beginning of Jesus’s ministry, as 
certainly as the Resurrection makes its end. This impression 
comes from the fact that the Sermon on the Mount is near 
the beginning of the Gospel which is placed first in the canon. 
So strongly does that fact fix itself in memory, that all the 
harmonists, working through all the preachers of the world, 
have not given ‘that sermon any other place in the popular 
estimate of the current of our Lord’s ministry. 

They do not deserve more success, because they all work 
with ingenuity and acumen, rather than with heart and*ge- 
nius, or even real intelligence. They have generally received 





* Such are Fox’s Ministry of Jesus, and Ware’s Life of the Saviour. 
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what they have deserved, the favor of the acute and ingenious 
scholars of the world; while they have not gained the instinc- 
tive response of the warm heart of the Church, simply because 
they did not deserve it. ‘Their work has been, in most cases, 
the work of children putting together a dissected map, — as 
they found the buttons on one piece matching the button-holes 
of another, — willing to have Siberia kiss Sahara in a heart-to- 
‘heart embrace, if only the incidental external signs direct it, 
and wholly careless whether river fits with river, or sea with 
sea, as they construct it. The map, thus put together, amuses, 
and even delights, the other child, who has been vainly turning 
over the pieces, and has not been able to put Siberia into any 
place at all. But it does not interest in the least the geogra- 
pher, who cares not for the construction of those particular 
pieces, but for the great laws by which God makes and rules 
the surface of the globe. 

Any Harmony of the Gospels, which attempts, by a sort of 
mosaic-work, the adjustment of each detail in its precise 
place, confuses, worries, or insults the reader, according as he 
is of one temperament or another. It never completely satis- 
fies him, unless he be of ingenious and specially analytical 
frame of mind. How should it, indeed? Under any theory 
we may choose of the construction of these four Gospels, 
they were written by different men, for different readers, at 
different times, and with the general expectation — at least, as 
regards three of them — that they were to be read by people 
who had not seen the others. At the first glance, then, and 
to the last glance, how cheerless the cento which will be 
made, when we dissect out a little bit from one, and dovetail 
it into two other bits, chosen from two others, and put before 
it and behind it! The memoirs of a custom-house officer, 
those of a poet-physician, those written more briefly by a 
teacher of youth, perhaps for young readers, and those written 
long after, by an old man, best beloved of the Lord, putting 
down, after nearly a century, his recollections of his boyhood, 
with all the light and color and glory with which for nearly 
a century the Holy Spirit has been tinging them, and the ex- 
perience of an Apostle attesting them, — these are, according 
to the tradition of the Church, the four Gospels of our faith. 
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The Church loves to symbolize them as the Gospels of the 
man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle, — so completely different 
the four. How perfectly stupid and brutish, then, to cut out 
a few words from one, and twist them in, in the midst ofa 
dozen from another, then to insert long chapters from another, 
and to interlard these again with little savory scraps chipped 
from the fatness of another! All this is the work of such 
barbarians as Cambyses, — willingly piling a bit of an inscrip- 
tion of Sesostris in line with a granite of five hundred years 
later, or five hundred years before ; or of the equal barbarians 
— successful only in dissecting, powerless for construction or 
synthesis — of the age which divided empires, overthrew con- 
stitutions, and undermined faith,— the savans of the eigh- 
teenth century. It may well be that there is a prophetic 
vision in which each of the four has the face of a man, and 
the face of a lion, and the face of an ox, and the face of an 
eagle. But this vision is not to be gained by that carnal 
comparative anatomy which brings together human facial 
angle, aquiline plumage, and leonine muscle, and, placing 

gthese upon the ox’s neck, fancies that in this hotch-potch it 
has reproduced Ezekiel. 

The truth is, that we have not sufficient material for the con- 
struction, in such pitiless detail, of the journal and itinerary 
of our Master’s life. There is no necessity that we should 
have it. The Evangelists were writing, as we cannot too 
often say, without any notion of the tremendous stress and 
strain which were to come on those four little memoirs. 
They supposed that the Church itself, in its living energy, 
and with the daily help of the Holy Spirit, would be, in 
every hour, reproducing the life of Christ; and that fond 
tradition, kept always pure and sweet as the fountain-head, 
surrounding itself and adorning itself by all the lustre of song 
and poetry and eloquence, would transmit, from age to age, 
far more than their little books attempted of the central life of 
lives. It has pleased God to reveal that life to us in another 
way. The Church has not held so firmly to its trust that we 
dare accept all its traditions. Sure that the written word re- 
mains, we fall back upon that, read it and re-read it, test it, 
analyze it, and scrutinize it by every device of logical chemis- 
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iry, illuminate it by reflections caught from every side-light of 
the time, and illustrate it by all the monuments of that time 
which so many centuries have left to us. It is marvellous 
how much such torturing and eager study distils from it, 
which at first we did not see. It is glorious to see how pure 
and brilliant the gold comes out from our crucibles. Still it is 
certain that everything was not written down there, and that 
criticism exhausts itself uselessly and vainly when it would 
decide whether Jesus met John and Nathanael on the day we 
call ‘Tuesday, or on Thursday ; or whether the corn which the 
disciples rubbed in their hands were wheat or were barley. 

_ Yet it is on just such questions thgg in their detailed work 
the harmonists have to engage thentStlves. ‘There is some- 
thing amazing in the gallantry of the erudition which marshals 
itself for such inquiries. This question of the barley and 
wheat, for instance, comes up as one point to be decided in 
a discussion which has required hundreds of volumes, and 
which these hundreds have not satisfied. When did this 
rubbing of ears of corn take place? It is mentioned by 
Matthew, by Mark, and by Luke. Matthew begins the ac- 
count by saying, “ At that time.” If we can fix even the 
season of the year, then, we can fix all the details which he 
connects with it. Luke comes to the rescue, and gives us a 
precise date ;— Luke is apt for date, and fond of precision. 
It was, he says, “on the second-first Sabbath,’ ev caBBatp 
Sevreporpwr@. The words, undoubtedly, to those who read 
them, gave a distinct idea. But that idea has not come down 
with them. No other writer, classical, Rabbinical, or eccle- 
siastical, has used that combination, second-first. It had a 
meaning as distinct as the phrase “ fifteen stone” has to an 
English farmer. It has no more meaning now than that 
phrase has to an American, untaught in English habits. And 
so the very phrase which poor Luke put in for clearness has 
been the very Patroclus’s body of the contests of the har- 
monists. The second of two Sabbaths, say the Fathers. The 
first of two, say some of the moderns. The second part of the 
first Sabbath, says Michaelis. The second Sabbath after the 
first, say Luther and our translators, — but they are almost 
certainly wrong. The second Sabbath of the first month, 
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says another. Whichever of these is right, up comes the 
question, What is the first? So we plunge into the Pen- 
tateuch and the Rabbin to find when the Jewish year began, 
and how Sabbaths were counted, and what sorts of second 
Sabbaths there were; and some one comes up who tells us 
of two Sabbaths in a week sometimes, — was not this the 
second of them? or, better, was it not the first Sabbath of 
the second year of Christ’s ministry, and may it not give us 
more than we hoped for as a date in these dateless records ? 
Groping for light here, one Ajax and another inquire when 
men would rub wheat in their hands in Palestine, to gain, it 
must be confessed, very unsatisfactory answers to a question 
which every traveller of@ht to solve for us. But in the midst 
of these inquiries we are all met by the Jesuit, Maldonatus, 
who assures us, and with some show of reason, that the cli- 
mate of Palestine was very different then from what it is now; » 
—and yet again by Dr. Palfrey, who asks, “ Why wheat? 
why not barley?” which has yet a different harvest from this 
uncertain wheat-harvest. Now, to the omnipotence of young 
seventeen, which has sixteen waking hours a day before it, 
and an eternity of days, and is resolved to know, withal, 
whatever can be known, the solution of all this tangle 
rises as a joy of adventure. But when one has doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled seventeen, and finds how many things 
God has set him to do in the world, he is fain to persuade 
himself that who knows least of the second-first knows as 
much as he who knows most; and that, for this question, 
the world must wait till an accidental palimpsest of some 
stupid fable of the first century present the word to us in 
some other connection. It cannot be of importance, says 
such a scholar, that we should know its meaning now. 

We have been betrayed into following this illustration 
at this length, because it shows the sort of detail on which 
the harmonists spend most of their strength. Just in pro- 
portion as they do so, they neglect that logical order, con- 
nection of cause and effect, which can be distinctly studied 
out in these memoirs, and makes up the vital and organic 
system of the Saviour’s ministry. Hence their failure to 
gain a hold upon the heart and memory of the Church. The 
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Church does not care for criticism. What it avants is life. 
The four Gospels do not give the materials for a diary of 
Jesus’s life. But they do give us what is of much more 
importance, the information from which we can digest its 
causes and effects, precedents and consequences, and, if we 
will only abandon the effort for a precise chronological system, 
teach us what make its vital order and his successive plans. 
Clearly this sequence of beginning, middle, and end is of pro- 
found interest and value. And it is with reference to this 
order that the effort to connect the Gospels should be made. 
The preacher who will treat the life of Jesus in such refer- 
ence to his plan for salvation, or the reader of the Bible 
who will read with the same reference, will be saved from 
regarding the Gospels as a mere string of anecdotes or ana. 
They will gain, what is worth so much more, the history of 
a system,—of the system which the Lord of Life chose to 
adopt in communicating its new life to the world. The 
reader who deliberately sets aside that system, sets aside so 
much of light and guidance for the direction of his own life. 

To gain a distinct notion of this system, let the reader, after 
he has followed Jesus’s life as far as the end of the tempta- 
tion, read John’s Gospel as far as the twenty-first verse of the 
tenth chapter. Then let him read Matthew’s Gospel, — with 
or without the parallel passages in Mark and Luke. When 
he comes to the close, he knows that all the four are nearly 
parallel with each other. 

Such a reader will find as he reads, if he look for them, 
constant traces of cause and effect, motive and action, pre- 
cedent and consequence, work and its result. He will find 
gradual change of opinion in hearers, gradual growth of 
faith in companions; development in the later discourses of 
what has been uttered in the earlier, and distinct, steady 
advance towards an aim in the Masters work. For all 
practical purposes, we conceive this order of reading to be 
a sufficient re-arrangement of the Gospel order. The only 
violent transfer which it requires, is the postponing to the 
close of the Galilean ministry of the sixth chapter of John." 





* We do not propose to argue now the question of this transfer. It is one of the 
vexed questions warmly controverted by the harmonists. We need here only call 
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Reading in this order, the general plan of the Saviour’s 
movements reveals itself, and the general line of the politics 
of the Jews and of their governors appears. Jesus, having 
entered on his mission, having passed through the prelimi- 
nary training and trial of the temptation, proceeds almost 
immediately to Jerusalem, and, in the most conciliatory way, 
enters into confidential communication with the religious 
chiefs of the country, the men who are at the head of its 
religious establishments, who “ sit in Moses’s seat.” These 
men are the head of the only hierarchy in the world which 
recognizes one unseen God as the only object of worship. It 
is a hierarchy which has its establishments, professing that 
faith, scattered all up and down through the Roman empire, 





attention to John’s own indications of date, — which of themselves suggest that the 
order his Gospel now follows is not chronological ; — because it requires an im- 
possible geography. 

These indications are the following : — 

Chapter IV. “ This is again the second miracle that Jesus did when he was 
come out of Judea into Galilee.” 

Chapter V. “ After this there was a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.” (Then follows the account of the lame man of Bethesda, ending with 
the Jews’ effort to stone Jesus, and proceeding thus :) 

Chapter VI. “ After these things Jesus went over the Sea of Galilee, which is 
the Sea of Tiberias.” (The miracle of the loaves follows. Jesus recrosses the 
Sea to Capernaum, and the narrative proceeds:) “These things said he .... . in 
Capernaum.” (His last words at Capernaum are given, and then follows :) 

Chapter VII. “ After these things Jesus walked in Galilee, for he would not walk 
in Jewry because the Jews sought to kill him.” 

With reference to the collocation of these indications we should certainly feel 
no doubt, if we met them in a narrative where we took an interest in the geography. 
A parallel case would be an abridgment of Dr. Kane’s life, where we had the follow- 
ing chapters, corresponding to those in John, and used the same words to indicate 
time. 

Chapter V. Dr. Kane went to New York, where he met many of his friends. 
He put to press here some of his observations in Natural History, and was urged 
to return to the North. 

Chapter VI. After these things, leaving his crew frozen up in the Advance, he 
crossed Baffin’s Bay in a whale-boat, hoping to join Sir Edward Belcher, but, 
failing in this, returned to his ship. 

Chapter VII. After these things, complying with the urgency of his friends, he 
left New York in the Advance for exploration in the northern parts of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

In such a narrative we should not hesitate to say that Chapter VI. was out of 
its place. If we had other authorities, we should adjust its place by them, instead 
of bending them to a statement which, upon the face of it, is evidently not chrono- 
logical. 
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and far beyond it. It represents to the wor'd the religion by 
means of which the most distinct prophecies of the New Life 
have been uttered, God’s noblest lessons taught, and the 
grandest hymns in his praise sung. ‘To the leaders of that 
hierarchy Jesus goes at once, perfectly frankly, and to 
them first offers the gift of Eternal Life which he brings to 
the world. What a shame, that our scientific theology has 
made such demand on us, that we should have to add that he 
makes this offer in good faith! They have the refusal of his 
apostleship offered them. If they choose, the veins and arte- 
ries of their system of communication to Greek and African 
and Asiatic synagogues and worshippers may receive the in- 
jection of the New Life blood in which the whole world is to 
be made alive. The spirit of his movement is indeed pre- 
cisely the spirit in which all his apostles— even the most 
radical — afterwards worked, in addressing themselves first to 
the Jews who were in every city. 

The first visit made in this spirit to Jerusalem is that 
marked by the first driving out the traders from the temple, 
which, it is to be observed, meets with no opposition, and by 
the conversation with Nicodemus. “There is nothing in the 
whole narrative of it which indicates any harshness shown by 
the Jewish elders towards Jesus. ‘hey are cautious, and he ~ 
“does not commit himself to them.” He only leaves Judea 
on some suggestion of a rivalry between him and John the 
Baptist, with whose mission he has no intention to. interfere. 

Leaving Judea, he makes the first revelation of himself as 
the Messiah to a Gentile woman of Samaria. | 

But he attempts no conversion of the people, and makes 
no appeal to them. Before attempting that, he gives the 
hierarchy another and yet another chance to work with him, — 
to take up his light and his fire. He goes up to Jerusalem 
to another feast,— works the miracle of Bethesda, — and 
the tone of the narrative rises, from describing the caution of 
the priesthood, to their persecuting Jesus, and seeking “to 
kill him,’ — without, however, describing any overt act of 
violence. Jesus walked in Galilee again, but still did noth- 
ing there, and said nothing which is on record. His appeal 
to the hierarchy was not yet fully made. The old order had 
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not yet the full chance he meant it should have. At the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the autumn, he makes a third and 
more imposing demonstration. In the midst of the feast he 
takes the place of the most learned scribe in the temple to 
teach ;— on the great day of the feast he cries, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” ‘This is distinct 
culmination above any declaration he has made in Jerusalem 
before. On the other hand, it is met by distinct order for his 
arrest, by excommunication of any disciples he may gather, 
and even by an effort to stone him in the temple. On his 
side the three visits may be classed, — first, as for private in- 
terview ; second, open conversation with the leaders; third, 
public appeal and declaration in the temple at a great festival. 
On the side of the priests the sequence is, — first, indifferent 
cau ion; second, “they persecute Jesus”; third, they “take 
up stones to kill him,” and cast him and his out from their 
company. 

This series of efforts at Jerusalem marks the first of the 
three great subdivisions of his ministry. It is what the men 
who saw it thought unsuccessful. At every point, and at 
every time, when he met the Jewish leaders, they seemed to 
succeed. After the Feast of Tabernacles, when he went home 
to Galilee, they probably thought they had gained a notable 
success. He had come to Jerusalem with very few attend- 
ants, if with any. He had at this time no company of apos- 
tles; and this is the simple reason why the first ten chapters 
of John, excepting that sixth chapter, which describes a later 
period, speak of none. The fishermen of Bethsaida, and 
their immediate friends, were, so far as we know, his only 
companions in travel, and the only disciples of his doctrine. 
We have no evidence, indeed, to show how many of them 
accompanied him in this opening of his work. 

But after this apparently unpromising beginning, an im- 
mediate change takes place in his movement, and system of 
work; for which the Evangelists, in their own definite sim- 
plicity, give the cause. Jo e Baptist attracts the jealousy 
of Herod, who imprisons him. John the Baptist at this mo- 
ment, and the memory of him probably for years after, fill a 
much larger place in the popular eye and in the eye of the 
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politicians than Jesus does. His arrest and imprisonment are 
the signal to Jesus that the work of preparation is over. He 
has no more time to give to cautious or conservative priests. 
When he “had heard that John was cast into prison, he de- 
parted into Galilee.’ These words make the beginning of 
Matthew’s narrative of the active ministry. They indicate 
an event which happened about the middle of what we know 
of Jesus’s life. In other words, the Gospel of Matthew occu- 
pies itself with the Galilean ministry of the Saviour, — the 
second great subdivision of his active career,— while the 
fourth Gospel has devoted nine chapters to what seemed his 
utterly fruitless demonstrations, addressed to the Jewish rulers 
and their satellites at Jerusalem. 

From this moment the whole spirit of his action changes, 
—and this is no small part of the difference between the 
fourth Gospel and the first. It is the change, to be found 
in lesser instances in lesser history, where appeal to rulers 
fails, and the appeal is changed and made to those they 
rule ;— where the leader turns from the city to the country ; 
from the learned to the unlearned; from the critics to the un- 
criticising ; from the gentry to the commons; from the clergy 
to the congregation ; from the first and second estate to the 
third estate. Jesus turns from the anointed to the unanointed. 
And his mode of address changes in the instant. He speaks 
as a peasant to peasants, as a mountaineer to mountaineers, 
as a Galilean to Galileans. We lose the Scriptural allusion, 
the frequent reference to Moses, the sustained argument, 
and the regular discourse. We launch upon epigram, prov- 
erb, country illustrations, open-air life, and parable. His 
mode of action changes in like wise. He attaches disci- 
ples to his person now, and on the instant sends them out 
announcing the presence of the kingdom,— whose power 
they felt, though they could hardly understand it or explain it. 
After one utter failure, as his neighbors thought it, at Naza- 
reth, his native city, he establishes his head-quarters at Ca- 
pernaum, and then in three distinct expeditions, by different 
routes, apparently northeast, southwest, and northwest, rouses 
the whole country to excitement. 

The popular notion of this ministry is, that for a period of 
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some three years he was quietly living in Capernaum, every 
now and then taking a walk into the country, or to Jerusa- 
lem, — producing some new miracle when wonder had cooled 
a little, or uttering some new discourse. A more accurate 
study of it shows that in five or six weeks Jesus had made 
these different, distinct expeditions, had seen, face to face, 
thousands on thousands of an excited peasantry, had wrought 
most of the miracles described in the course of his career, 
and, in a word, had set all Galilee in a blaze. Each hour 
was filled full, and every feature of his power exhibited. He 
has the most majestic aim in sight every moment. And he 
is not making preparation for some distant accomplishment 
of that aim. He speaks of the present, to the present. “ Here 
is God—now!” So he calls for present allegiance. ‘ Who 
hath ears to hear let him hear—now!” ‘To bring this people 
at once to this immediate sense of God’s love and power, he 
goes out doing good among them, without stay or hinder- 
ance. There is, indeed, nothing human with which such an en- 
terprise is to be likened. Buta faint analogy to it appears in 
the enterprise of a national leader, who, with some Marseilles 
Hymn, goes out from town to town, to startle every man of 
an oppressed nation, by calling “ To arms!” Just the faintest 
analogy to it is in one of those real religious revivals, in which, 
with something of Christ’s spirit, some Whitefield or Wesley 
goes forth to call a sleeping world to wake, and deaf ears to 
listen. ‘That preaching, indeed, demands little more than the 
words, “ Now,” not to-morrow,—“ Here,” not in heaven. 
Now and here! God at hand! These are the very words 
which waked the men of Galilee to feel that the New Life 
had come,— that the world and its history and its religion 
were all made new. 

The tone of such a crisis runs through all the narrative of 
this enterprise, — completely different, if we dare see the dis- 
tinction, from talk with Nicodemus or at the well-side, and 
yet again from the philippics at Jerusalem, as the end of the 
whole comes on. With any adequate sense of what the en- 
terprise itself is, we are somewhat prepared to understand the 
duty given to the Twelve. We see why they were not called 
before, why this is the time when they are needed. It is 
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not Galilee alone that is to hear these words, “At hand,” 
“ Here,” “ Now.” God is everywhere, as well as in Galilee, 
and all the world is to be made to listen to his Present Voice. 
Jesus, indeed, is ready to do the whole. But all those who 
listen are children of God; and it is the new law of life that 
they must give while they take. And thus, to carry on as 
promptly as may be possible the infinite duty, Jesus, as he 
passes from village to village, sees that it is time for him to 
send out rays of light in a circle all around him. While he 
goes south, others must go east and north and west. And 
this also must be at once, — must be hereandnow. Here and 
now must he send forth others with this infinite truth, * God 
is here! God is now!” and so begin that sending forth of 
ministering servants, which must go on through time, till every 
heart through the world feels always that God is in all its 
beatings; that God guides, guards, counsels, and defends us, 
here and now. 

Those students who most respect the literal precision and 
authority of the records have least right of all to wire-draw 
this golden narrative of a condensed, rapid effort, so as to 
make the few chapters of Matthew cover a period three years 
long or more. The catchwords by which we pass from inci- 
dent to incident are, almost always, such as denote signal 
promptness, quick and firm decision and energy. “And as he 
went”; “And as he entered”; “And it came to pass the day 
after”; “And the same day when even was come” ; — such 
are the connections by which we are led from point to point. 
They are so compact, and so abrupt, that we are not justified 
in extending beyond five or six weeks the whole series of words 
and works, by which Jesus excited all Galilee, before he desig- 
nated the twelve apostles, and sent them out upon their dis- 
charge of a similar duty. 

Their career seems to have been a little longer; but it is 
brought to an abrupt close by the great political manceuvre of 
the year. How long they had been engaged in their detached 
work does not, at the first glance, very distinctly appear; but 
Matthew’s Gospel gives to that period only parts of three chap- 
ters, and Mark and Luke even less, We may place here his 
fourth visit to Jerusalem and his cure of Lazarus. The death of 
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John the Baptist — a blow for which it would seem that Herod 
had not been thought bold enough, if he were wicked enough — 
startles all the country, enrages the multitudes whom John 
had attached to himself, and sends Christ’s travelling messen- 
gers home to him. That burial of John by his own men is 
not a meek, secret, midnight service over the body of a martyr, 
- where a few frightened friends lay the sods over him, and 
vanish again to their hiding-places. It is, as the result shows, 
the public protest of an outraged party, strong enough to make 
themselves felt, and indignant enough to try. Here is what 
Josephus says of the execution of John and the result of it. 
He is speaking of Herod’s war with King Aretas, the particu- 
lar conflict of the time in which the long rivalry between 


West and East — Roman empire and Parthian empire — took 
form. He says:— 


“ When they had joined battle, Herod’s army was destroyed 
Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod came 
from God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what he did against 
John that was called the Baptist When others came in crowds 
about him [John], for they were greatly pleased by hearing his words, 
Herod, who feared lest the great influence John had over the people 
might put it into his power and inclination to raise a rebellion, (for they 
seemed ready to do anything he should advise,) thought it best, by put- 
ting him to death, to prevent any mischief he might cause, and not 
bring himself into difficulties by sparing a man who might make him 
repent of it when it should be too late. Accordingly, he was sent a 
prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I 
before mentioned, and was there put to death. Now the Jews had an 
opinion that the destruction of this army was sent as a punishment upon 


Herod, and a mark of God’s displeasure against him.” — Ant. xviii. 
5. 2, Whiston’s ed. 


What the Gospels say shows as distinctly that this was the 
crisis-point in the life of Jesus also, and that the murder of 
John immediately precipitated hisown. John’s disciples bury 
him, and come and tell Jesus. From that moment he is sur- 
_rounded by multitudes whom he cannot send away. He never 
tried to send away the multitudes before ; but these multitudes 
would take him by force and make him a king. They are not 
the amazed, peaceful throngs who were astoffished at his doc- 
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trine, and heard him gladly. These are the outraged followers 
of a popular leader, who had been expecting the restoration of 
Israel. They had seen a wretched little provincial despot take 
his life. They had at once sought out the man whom their 
Master had pointed out as his successor, greater than himself. 
They would not take “ No” for an answer. They would have 
him for the king of the new kingdom. But Jesus will not be 
their king. He had settled all that matter in the beginning. 
His decision of it is given us in the account of the temptation 
of the mountain. They only compromise him now. They 
add nothing to the force of his real kingdom. They do but 
expose him to suspicion and violence. Jesus sends them 
away none too early, for Herod has taken the alarm. Jesus 
retires, therefore, from Herod’s jurisdiction, into the region of 
Tyre, — the first time, though not the last, that he had left the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, the province of his birth or 
that of his childhood. He returns to Galilee to meet again 
exactly the reception from which he had withdrawn, and 
again he leaves Herod’s jurisdiction, this time for Caesarea — 
Philippi, — shrinking now from the clamors of multitudes, he 
who so few months before had been passing up and down 
through Galilee, attempting to address every child of God 
who would listen to him. 

The change of his system springs from the change of cir- 
cumstances While he could proclaim the present kingdom of 
God, the kingdom of God at hand, with any chance of being 
understood, he did so, eagerly, and with a promptness and 
rapidity of movement, and an immediate effect, for which 
history has no parallel. Now that he is pointed out as John’s 
successor, and the rebel prince who is to revenge John’s death, 
such preaching will not be understood, and such a system is 
vain. Herod is suspicious. Herod only seeks opportunity to 
slay him. Every plaudit of this multitude does but compro- 
mise the leader whom they are begging to accept their crown. 
In fact, as we can see who can look on cause and conse- 
quence together, those enthusiastic multitudes do but hurry 
on his death. ‘The only question, after John has been be- 
headed, after Jesus becomes the centre of all eyes, after Herod 
says, ‘ Who is this of whom I hear such things? ” is whether 
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he shall die in Galilee at the hands of the murderer of his 
forerunner, or whether he shall render himself at Jerusalem, 
whence he has thrice been driven by the aristocratic party 
of his own countrymen. He has no other choice, unless he 
will abandon the land he has made Holy Land, and, by 
losing all that he has done there, abandon the world which he 
came to save. 

In that alternative of death, his choice is Jerusalem. “ It 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” He has 
given her the refusal of the new life. He will give to her the 
eternal shame of the great sacrifice. He is not to be hunted 
down among the hills by that fox Herod, arrested and exe- 
cuted at midnight as if an offender against his justice. The 
capital of the nation, and the lords of its religion, Jerusalem, 
—and Jerusalem on a high holiday, — shall see, and work, 
and answer for the end. ? 

Let it be observed, therefore, that in the little period between 
John’s death and his own final departure from Galilee, — the 
period in which he twice retired with the Twelve into parts of 
Syria foreign to him and to them, — the period through which 
he keeps himself in all the seclusion possible, while an out- 
raged and excited populace are seeking him everywhere, — the 
period in which he charges the Twelve not to make him 
known, — in this period come in all the annunciations of his 
own coming death which he ever made to them, adl which till 
then he made to any, so as to be understood. In the! whole 
Gospel, indeed, there are but two other earlier announcements, 
and these, as we know, were not in the least understood, nor 
were they meant to be. One of these two is but conditional. 
The other is hardly definite enough to be called prophecy. After 
driving out the traders from the temple, at the first Passover, he 
said to the Jews, “ If ye destroy this temple, in three days I will 
raise it up.” ‘To Nicodemus he said,“ As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up.” Excepting these two enigmas, neither of which 
was addressed to his apostles, Jesus says nothing of his death 
and resurrection," till both are rendered certain by the deliber- 
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ate choice of the people, and the rulers whom he is trying to 
save. ‘There is nothing here of the puppet-work which the 
theologians have tried to make of his whole life. To the last, 
he preaches to men who might have heard if they would. 
He offers a Gospel of life to a people which is not fated to 
throw it away. And when, at the last, they choose to throw 
it away, when he explains to his own that by dying he will 
give the world new life, he does not reveal to them the de- 
nouément of a preconcerted drama, in which Herod and Caia- 
phas and Judas have rushed to ruin, each in grooves so cut 
that he could not have swerved from his destiny. He shows 
them rather the choice which he himself makes, in the midst 
of the blindness and madness of politicians and sectarians ; 
tells how he shall draw good out of the r obdurate evil, and 
how he shall overrule resolutions, which he has given them 
occasion after occasion to change. God had unnumbered 
ways by which he might have sent new life into his world. 
This way is that which Jew and Galilean and Roman un- 
consciously selected, when they stolidly determined on selfish- . 
ness and force and blood. It is only at the last that it 
becomes the only way by which, from the midst of blood and 
force and selfishness, the living waters should spring forth, the 
nations drink and be born anew. 

From the time, therefore, when the Twelve rejoin him, after 
the murder of John the Baptist, there is scarcely a day when 
Jesus does not announce to them his death, though he has 
never said a word to them of it before. They are astonished ; 
they take him to task for it; they cannot bear to have it so; 
but they learn that it must be so. They are astonished, 
amazed, and sad, but still they follow him. It would seem 
as if now he were only waiting for the feast of the Passover ; 
that, as he began his ministry at Jerusalem at that occasion, 
he might also end it there and then. The two retreats, to 
Tyre and to Cesarea Philippi, seem as if he voluntarily with- 
drew himself from observation and suspicion till the time for 
the great festival came. He returns to Galilee, from the last 
of these places ; the vision of the transfiguration follows, and 
he sets his face towards Jerusalem. Some of the Pharisees 
give him a hint of his danger while in Galilee, from the mur- 
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derer of John. He did not need the hint. It is danger 
which he has foreseen. ‘“ Tell that fox, Behold, I cast out 
devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third 
day I shall be perfected. Nevertheless, I must walk to-day 
and to-morrow and the day following ; for it cannot be that a 
prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” In these words are the key 
to the resolution by which he elects Caiaphas rather than 
Herod as the authority by whose sentence he will die. 

With the passage of the closing week at Jerusalem, the 
four Gospels fall into a parallel narrative, leaving for the criti- 
cal student only those arrangements of days and hours which 
Wwe may call infinitesimal. With those adjustments we have 
now nothing to do. But we cannot pass the narratives without 
observing once more the difference of tone assumed by Jesus, 
corresponding precisely with the change in priest and people. 
In every previous interview with the Jewish authorities, he 
has addressed them with marked respect. He has left open 
every avenue for conciliation. He now addresses them and 
the people in those parables and speeches which involve the 
most tremendous of philippics. For now, all chance of con- 
ciliation is over. ‘They consulted him a year ago. Now they 
threaten him and lay traps for him. He listened, answered, 
and respectfully conferred with them, a year ago. Now he 
calls them hypocrites, whitewashed sepulchres, fools, and 
blind. His tone of address, and so even his character, have 
been very slightly apprehended by those who have described 
him as always speaking thus to the sanctimonious aristocracy 
of the land. Even addressing them, he held himself in check 
till now. It is only when his life is just at its end, when the 
remnant of it is to be counted in days and hours, that he 
paints the picture of their hypocrisy which it is enough to 
paint once and for ever ; — before all the people, fully exhibits 
them as they are, in language and with figures which must be 
used once, which he uses once therefore, and but once, — so 
using them that they can never be forgotten. 

It is also to be observed, that, while the first three Gospels 
give these denunciations in their full force, neither of them in 
itself exhibits any cause for them. Luke, for instance, gives us 
the words of mourning over Jerusalem, “ How often would I 
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have gathered thy children together, and ye would not.” But 
no reader of Luke’s Gospel would know that Jesus had ever 
made any such effort, that he had even visited Jerusalem since 
he was a child, unless he had some other account than Luke 
gives him. So in Mark, we read that the scribes and chief 
priests, on the very day after Jesus entered Jerusalem, sought 
to destroy him. The only cause for this which appears in 
that narrative is that he called their temple a den of thieves. 
No reader of Mark’s Gospel, unless he had some other 
source of information, would have any clew to their prompt- 
ness of indignation, intrigue, and execution. In Matthew, 
at the length of several chapters, are the tremendous denun- 
ciatory parables and addresses, aimed hot and heavy at Scribes 
and Pharisees. But there is not in Matthew’s Gospel a syl- 
lable to tell us that this was not his very first visit to the 
sacred city. ‘To any one who bears his character in mind, 
the very tone of these addresses is evidence enough that Je- 
sus has, at some time, exhausted every other form of approach 
before, — that here he bears his testimony once for all, as he 
must do before he dies. 

The same thing is to be noticed, however briefly, respect- 
ing the other characters on the scene. The populace of Je- 
rusalem pour out to meet him with their hosannas. It is clear 
enough that they have some personal enthusiasm regarding 
him. This is not the homage paid to a leader, of whom they 
have only heard distant rumors for a few months past. They 
have seen him themselves at some time before. The fourth 
Gospel tells whep and how they saw him. The three Gali- 
lean Gospels, while they give all the detail of the popular 
enthusiasm, have not given anything to tell how or where it 
was born. | 

This week, exhibiting its peculiar traits and phrases, makes 
another division in the regular order of Christ’s public minis- 
try. At the end of it he is crucified. And the story of it is 
at an end. That story is briefly summed up under these 
heads. Jesus is baptized; meets and conquers the great 
temptations of his mission while alone in the wilderness ; 
and then addresses himself to the acknowledged leaders of 
his country’s religion. He speaks to them, first privately, 
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then openly, then in popular appeal. They reject him, first 
cautiously, then openly, then by attempting his life. He 
turns to the peasantry of the mountains; he rouses them 
from one end to the other of their little land; — but the death 
of John puts him before people and rulers as John’s successor 
and avenger, and if he will not be a rebel, he must be a 
martyr. He will not take the sword. He goes to Jerusalem, 
takes from the Jewish priesthood once and for ever their claim 
to be considered the husbandmen of the Father’s vineyard. 
At their hands he dies. And his death is the life of the world. 

His life is thus read, by any reader who considers the first 
half of John’s Gospel as the beginning of it; and Matthew’s, 
with the remaining Gospels and the end of John, as describ- 
ing the active and successful life in Galilee, and the end. 
This order of the narratives requires no unseemly “ forcing” 
of passage from passage, while it concedes, frankly, that, be- 
yond the general drift and system of his work, the Gospels do 
not give nor attempt to give infinitesimal details of sequence. 
They do give enough to show us the probable motives of the 
most essential movements and efforts and changes of policy; 
as the change, for instance, between the day which addressed 
a respectable multitude in careful discourse as to God’s king- 
dom, and the other day which records not a word of public 
address to them, but only feeds them and sends them imme- 
diately away. This simple arrangement also gives us in their 
just order the growth and regular development of the feelings 
of all the lookers-on and minor actors in the scene. 

We must not attempt at present any furthgr indications of 
such growth or development than we have alluded to as we 
have followed the course of the narrative along. They may be 
found, by whoever will look, in the accounts given us of peo- 
ple, of priests, and especially of apostles. Character ripens, 
plans digest themselves, the unusual becomes more familiar, 
and the coward becomes brave, as that little year rolls on. 

Nor must we discuss, at any length, the question why the 
first three Evangelists omit all record of the -preliminary ap- 
peal to the Jewish hierarchy, and why they begin their nar- 
ratives of the ministry with that period of it of which the 
success was patent. This is not simply like the question 
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why they did not tell anything more of Jesus’s youth, or of 
other preparation. They had other reason for not describing 
these appeals to the hierarchy in detail. They do imply their 
existence, as we have seen. But they were, to the eye of 
men, unsuccessful. The work which these Evangelists were 
following up, as they taught and wrote, was that work among 
the common people which began when John was cast into 
prison. It was perfectly natural, then, that there should be- 
gin their description of it. But let half a century or more 
pass by. Let there rise in the Church everywhere that dis- 
sension between Jew and Gentile, Ebionite policy and Greek 
policy, of which Paul’s letters are so full. Let the writer of 
the fourth Gospel attempt then his contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Church, and there is palpable motive enough why 
he who, all the way through, took the liberal side against the 
Hebraists in that matter, should choose to set down very dis- 
tinctly the details of the five successive rejections by which 
Jerusalem spurned the Master. He chooses to leave nothing 
in that matter to indirection. And even in the one chapter 
where he follows Jesus to Galilee, to give the account of the 
miracle of the five thousand and its results, he is still working 
out the same theme, showing how the chosen people murmured 
at him after he had fed them, and turned away from him after 
they had pretended to follow. We have, at least, these rea- 
sons, in the well-established Church history of the first century, 
why this Gospel might almost be called the history, not of 
Jesus’s successful preaching among the peasantry, but of the 
contumely and violence with which he was always regarded 
by those who affected to be the religious rulers of the land. 
Direct and stern indeed was such testimony that the children 
of Abraham had forfeited any birthright which they had. As 
direct was its explanation of the reason why the lord of the 
vineyard had taken it from them, and had given it to others. 
All this is precisely the lesson which any close Hebraizing 
policy in the early Church demanded. 
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Art. IV.— CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


1. The Sabbath Hymn-Book ; a new Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship. By Epwarps A. Park, D. D., and Austin 
Pue pes, D. D., and Lowe.tt Mason, Mus. Doc. 

. The Sabbath Tune-Book ; a Collection of Tunes for Congregational 
Singing, especially adapted for Use in Connection with the Sabbath 
Hymn-Book. By Loweit Mason. 

- The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book; containing all the Hymns 
and Tunes in the preceding Books. New York: Mason & Co. 

. Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

- Our Church Music: a Book for Pastor and People. By Ricuarp 
Storrs Wituis. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 

. Hints concerning Church Music, the Liturgy, and kindred Subjects. 
Prepared by J. M. Hewins. Boston: Ide and Dutton. 


Tue Scriptural idea of public worship is that the public are 
the worshippers. The choir in Solomon’s temple, though 
larger than the largest modern congregation, did not monopo- 
lize, but only led, the service. All Israel assembled must lift 
up the chant responsive as the noise of many waters. 

Throughout the Bible, commands to sing praise are ad- 
dressed, not to the select few, but to the many. “ Let the 
people praise thee, O God, let all the people praise thee.” 
“ Kings of the earth, and all people; princes, and all judges 
of the earth; both young men and maidens, old men and 
children; let them praise the name of the Lord.” And 
when in vision we are introduced to the world of glory, and hear 
the song of redemption, it is the song of “ten thousand times — 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands.” 

Yet though this is plainly the true Scriptural idea of public 
worship, and though many laudable efforts have been made to 
realize it, the results thus far have been far from encouraging. 
Except in Germany, congregational singing hardly exists, 
save in name. Public worship is merely nominal. Nay, too 
often in our churches it may with truth be said, the worship 
stops when the musical performance begins. 

Multitudes in the community have indeed been taught to 
read music readily ; new collections of tunes have been sup- 
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plied to them; choirs have been organized and drilled, and 
the public taste for artistic performance somewhat cultivated. 
Now, although if all this can be converted into one element 
of a system of congregational singing, its value can scarcely 
be overstated, yet if it be put for the thing itself, if it be 
taken as in any sort a realization of the Scriptural conception, 
it must be pronounced a signal failure. 

To bring on a true performance by the people of the peo- 
ple’s work, to make it general, hearty, good, and enduring, is 
a vast labor, demanding incredible toil, and beset with almost 
insuperable difficulties. If music were taught in our public 
schools as thoroughly as reading and writing, the case would 
be different. The same multitude that hesitate not to read 
the hymns in their hymn-books, could read at sight the tunes 
in their tune-books ; and then choirs might use their liberty of 
selection ad libitum, without excluding the populace. 

No doubt this will be the case in the millennium; and if 
the millennium were only a little nearer, we might perhaps 
contentedly wait. But if there is to be the matter of a cen- 
tury or two intervening, some kind of device for the time 
being, albeit empirical, and as it were by way of luncheon 
between meals, seems a desideratum. 

Again, if our churches were built for singing purposes, the 
difficulty would not be so great. It would seem to be a first 
principle of common sense that a public building should be 
constructed with reference to its special uses. A fort might 
be expected to differ architecturally from a fulling-mill, a man- 
ufactory from a mausoleum, a church from a dormitory. Every 
edifice is the embodiment of some idea. "When the sacrifi- 
cial idea becomes thus embodied, it gives us a cathedral, with 
the altar specially developed and prominent, and the pulpit 
dwarfish and thrust aside. Enter such imposing fane, and 
everything reminds you that sacrifice, not doctrine, is the 
grand idea; that sensuous impression, not appeals to reason 
and conscience, is the architectural law. 

Hence the extreme Puritan reaction from Romanism incar- 
nated itself in a church without an altar, without sensuous 
appeals, and with a pulpit as the prominent feature, because 
doctrine, instruction, appeals to purely spiritual powers of the 
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soul, was the enthusiastic purpose. Not only, however, was 
sensuous appeal eschewed, and justly, by the Puritan reaction, 
but unfortunately the idea of worship was, if not eschewed, 
yet undervalued. 

The Puritan loved psalmody indeed, but abhorred organs 
and choirs. Let the clerk stand beneath the desk and uplift 
the melody, and let such join as could among the people. 
This was his notion of public worship, — a notion so simple 
as to involve no acoustic law, no architectural adaptation. 

But such congregational singing, deprived of instrumental 
aid, and unsustained by the choir of trained voices, speedily 
degenerates into the worst description of solo performance, — 
a solo voice here, and a solo voice there, uncultivated, discor- 
dant, and wholly abominable. From this to choirs the reac- 
tion was inevitable. If we must have solos, duets, quartets, 
let them be at least cultivated. ones; and if we must have an 
organ, let it not be the nose. 

Butas choirs arose, so did the question what to do with 
them. Architecture had provided them neither local habita- 
tion nor name. If there be a gallery, let them go up thither. 
If there be none, build some little box over the front door, 
and set the organ carefully against the ceiling, or in a cunning 
extinguisher, to economize sound. Finally, boxes over front 
doors, and organs with their tops thrust through ceilings and 
muffled in alcoves, become a thing of precedent, an ultimate 
fact in normal Puritan architecture. 

Having thus the choir in the worst possible place to be 
found for it, and the organ so disposed as to make the least 
possible disturbance, let the people sing if they can. ‘The 
people will not attempt it; first, because they cannot, and 
second, because the cultivated choir do not wish to have them. 
So the people are dumb, and public worship becomes a Sun- 
day opera. Now, when the modern attempt to resuscitate 
congregational singing was made, and found to be extensively 
a failure, men wondered what the matter was. The matter 
was, that the bricks and mortar were against them. The 
house was never built to sing in. It could not disobey the 
law of its own creation. This was a cause all the more po- 
tent, because unsuspected. And as people do not like to pull 
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down meeting-houses, and build them over anew, we ought 
not to be too sanguine in our anticipations of reform in this 
very important subject, at least for some time to come. 

But of all causes fatal to popular participation in sacred 
song, the most radical has been the principle of singing the 
same hymn to different tunes. This principle is universal in 
this country and in England, and so unquestioned, that it pos- 
sesses all the sanction of an intuitive truth. A common-metre 
hymn is sung to-day in Mear, to-morrow in Dundee, the day 
after in St. Martin’s, or in any other tune of that metre. 
Some go so far even as to affirm that the perfection of a con- 
gregational tune is, to be so devoid of character that it will 
suit one hymn as well as another, plaintive or pompous, jubi- 
lant or melancholy. And though all might not be prepared to 
go quite so far as this, yet comparatively few will be found to 
whom the doctrine that a hymn must never change its tune, 
will not seem both a novelty and a heresy. . 

Yet it is neither novel nor heretical; butis, if the truth were © 
known, the true philosophical secret of German congregational 
singing. It is not because their church architecture is better 
than ours, for it is not. It is not because the people can all 
read music; that alone would not make the difference. But 
it is because in Germany a hymn is married to its tune, and 
is never divorced; so that the tune, instead of being named 
Akrabbim, Bangor, China, Chemosh, (why not Moloch and 
Beelzebub, and done with it?) or some other Old Testament 
name equally euphonious, is named from the first line of the 
hymn that is wedded to it; as, for example, “ Gott des Him- 
mels und der Erden,” —“ Christus ist mein Leben.” This, 
we take it, is the true philosophical account of the fact that 
congregational singing is extant in its perfection nowhere else 
on earth save in Germany. 

We have only to consider a moment the natural result of 
the opposite principle. The effect is, that tune-books, being a 
separate article of merchandise from hymn-books, begin to 
multiply. American genius is fecund. The greater the vari- 
ety, the better the selection. Every year brings forth new ‘col- 
lections by the score. Every choir will cull from the pages of 
from two to half a dozen, until a given hymn will bardly 
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chance to be sung twice to the same tune ina lifetime. Now 
under such a system the people do not learn the melodies by 
heart,— melodies often unmelodious, ever changing, evanescent. 
They form no heart attachment then to the tune; no affection- 
ate association between a favorite hymn and a favorite air. 
All is perpetually new, cold, and purely scientific. And as 
association and sympathetic emotion are the strongest of all 
popular forces, it follows inevitably that the people soon know 
nothing and care nothing for the whole business, except to 
listen, to be amused, or to criticise. 

On the other hand, the same cause nourishes exclusiveness 
in the choir. Having unlimited range and well-exercised 
vocal organs, they are tempted to choose new and difficult 
pieces, to gratify their own taste, display their powers, and 
prevent popular intrusion. 

Thus it happens that the whole service is corrupted and 
perverted in its inmost spirit and feeling. Worship expires. 
The love of applause becomes paramount. Everything in the 
existing system tends to foster approbativeness. In the con- 
cert-room or opera we know-how human nature is affected. 
Why must not similar causes produce similar effects in a 
church? ‘The audience in either case listen to a finished per- 
formance. Can they escape the instinctive tendency to criti- 
cise? The singers know what the audience are thinking 
about. Can they in turn resist the temptation to propitiate 
criticism and elicit approval? Both parties, in the church as 
well as at the opera or concert-room, are thrown into the same 
relative mental attitudes, and the temptation is exquisitely 
adapted to develop the result. The organist exhibits his skill 
of finger and toe; the choir display their execution ; the audi- 
ence are entranced with delight, and God, whom all should 
adore, is nearly forgotten, — forgotten, it is to be feared, more 
entirely here where directly addressed, than in any other part 
of the services. Viewed in this light, it cannot be accounted 
a paradox to say that what we call sacred music is too gen- 
erally the most profane thing in existence. If there is any 
department of practical duty in which the churches “are 
carnal, and walk as men,” it is here. Nor can congregational 
singing possibly thrive while all these causes operate in com- 
bined activity. 
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To obviate such causes, as before intimated, must be a work 
of time. Yet not the less for that should we attempt the 
enterprise. Let children be taught to read music as early, and 
with as much necessity, as to read their mother tongue. Let 
every family be a singing-school, and at the home altar let 
children learn the hymns of Zion. In public schools of every 
grade give music a place as a daily exercise. Require of all 
pupils as thorough mastery of the gamut as of the multiplica- 
tion-table. Music is practically as valuable to men as either 
grammar or arithmetic. It promotes health, cheerfulness, 
good order, and piety; it refines and purifies the disposition. 
Let it be with ours as with Prussian schools, an indispensa- 
ble qualification to the office of teacher, that one both sing 
and play well on some instrument. 

Furthermore, in all churches to be built henceforward, let 
it be a problem to be solved, how to adapt them for uses of 
praise as well as of instruction. On this point we have 
much to learn. A few suggestions may be offered towards . 
the true result. But that true result, that grand ideal of a 
house of worship is, we fear, known only to the Infinite 
Architect and Master Builder. 

One thing may be laid down as settled beyond controversy ; 
and that is, that the best place for the organ is on the ground 
floor. The principles of acoustics make this as certain as any 
general rule can be made. And as where the organ is, there 
the choir must be, it follows that the choir seats must not be 
in the gallery, but on the audience floor. 

The question resolves itself to this, then, — whereabout on 
the ground floor to place organ and choir so as not to mar the 
symmetry of the interior, and yet give to both preacher and 
people the: best use of the voice in their respective parts of 
the public service. Some would place them at the end of the 
church opposite the pulpit, on a slight elevation. The objec- 
tion to this is, that it divides the choir from the pastor too | 
much, and places the leader behind the backs of the body to | | 
be led, thus rendering’it necessary for the audience to rise and | | 
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turn their backs on the pulpit in singing, an awkward and 
noisy manceuvre. Moreover, the pastor ought to feel himself 
in the warm circle of his choir, and the choir ought to feel 
the pulses of the heart of their pastor. 
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Another plan has been, to place organ and choir behind the 
pulpit on a slight elevation. The objection to this is, that 
it deprives those who sit in the choir of the view of the 
speaker, and gives to the speaker the uncomfortable feeling 
of having an important portion of his audience behind his 
back. 

Both these methods also, to some extent, tend to isolate the 
choir from the congregation, a thing to be deprecated, as per- 
taining to the concert style of administration. 

Still another method is, to locate organ and choir on one 
side of the pulpit. In cruciform churches, one wing of the 
transept may be thus occupied. In common quadrangular 
audience-rooms, however, the difficulty is how to allow the 
pulpit to retain the centre without having the organ seem an 
excrescence, offending the eye. If the pulpit should be moved 
to either side, that would be offensive to symmetry, by placing 
the speaker out of the focus of the audience. 

There is still another plan, which, when fully studied out, 
and its capabilities thoroughly developed, will probably be 
found to be the true ideal method. ‘That is, to place the organ 
in an alcove behind the pulpit, and bring the key-board out in 
front.of the pulpit. The advantages of this plan are obvious. 
1. It places the organ on the audience floor, its best possible 
location. 2. It places the organist facing the audience, in the 
best station for him, the very station of the old precentor or 
clerk. Thus the organist can be, as he ought to be, the leader 
of the choir and congregation. 3. It locates the choir ina 
circle about the pulpit,in the heart of the audience, in the 
most effective situation for their function as leaders of the 
people’s song. 4. It preserves the relation of the whole au- 
dience to the preacher unbroken ; makes the Protestant teach- 
ing idea supreme, yet harmonious with the idea of worship by 
the congregation. 95. It preserves the symmetry of the audi- 
ence-chamber, giving no offensive prominence to any part. 

Having thus marshalled the forces, and organized the host, 
it remains to provide them with suitable arms. Place in the 
hand of every man, woman, and child a book containing both 
the hymns and the tunes which the people are to sing. The 
choir, of course, will possess its own library, for there are com- 
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positions which cannot be executed by the people, and may be 
sung for them by the choir, as at the opening and closing 
of service, during the rite of baptism, or on any special occa- 
sion. 

But the main staple of worship is,that in which the people 
participate, and that is to be found in the people’s book. 
Here let the people’s taste be consulted, rather than the taste 
of choir or leader. Give the people such tunes as they like, 
and do not think, because congregational singing flourishes in 
Germany, where they sing slow-moulded chorals, therefore 
- we must sing slow-moulded chorals to make it flourish here. 
The reason why congregational singing flourished in Ger- 
many was, that the words were indissolubly linked to those 
chorals. Therefore, so long as the hymns lasted, the chorals 
must last. Moreover, there were reasons peculiar to Euro- 
pean civilization why Protestant chorals should have a tinge 
of sadness not appropriate to our circumstances. Zion has 
been for the most part in captivity in the great European _ 
Babylon, and her harps hung on willows. It was to be ex- 
pected that the songs would breathe somewhat of depression, 
even if they were sublime, and solemn in their deep prophe- 
cies of eternity. 

Of course we shall sing those grand old chorals, in part, 
because we sometimes feel life to be but Babylon, and we 
ourselves captives by the streams. But if any imagine we 
are to be shut up to those severe strains, we who live in freer 
climes and more millennial anticipations, they are very much 
mistaken. When they can reduce our free limbs to the suits 
of mail hanging up in their old castles and museums, and our 
free thoughts to the catechisms of Westminster and Geneva, 
equally antiquated and rust-eaten, they may expect to impris- 
on our exuberant worship in those prison dirges of a dynastic 
middle age, but not before. 

Give us, indeed, a few tunes with the mould of kirk and 
cathedral on them, we will not object. But give us also the 
inspiring melodies of the revival and the camp-ground. Call 
them methodistical, pennyroyal, nay, even Choctaw, we shall 
not care. They come from the people, the people love them, 
and the people shall have them. 
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Moreover, establish the unchanging law, (a revolution in it- 
self,) that the hymn given is always to be sung to the tune 
accompanying. Then people will know what to expect. Then 
it will be of some use for them to try to learn. Then they 
can form associations of ideas. Children will love tunes for 
their fathers’ sakes, and there will be something permanent in 
our worship from generation to generation. 

Then let the congregation sustain one weekly meeting for 
practice. Of course the choir will have the best drilling we 
can give it. -But the people must meet. And if there is no 
other way, give up half a day on the Sabbath to the business, 
and let pastor and people take hold with a will, the choir at 
the helm, to learn the high praise of God. 

Finally, we need repentance for sin in this matter. If the 
Church only could become suddenly conscious of her adultery 
in this thing, — how we have sung to man, and not God, how, 
in the act of addressing His majesty, we have thought of our 
own flattery,—she would be in sackcloth and ashes in a mo- 
ment. For surely the indignity we offer Heaven is most gross, 
the insult most keen and cutting. God is real. He is the 
living God. ‘True praise from us gives his heart true joy. 
Insult under the form of praise wounds his sensitive nature 
most deeply. And not only does it grieve him; it also robs 
him of one of his choicest instrumentalities for blessing us. 
He could bless this service to a degree now unknown through 
our guilty profanation,—a degree almost miraculous. In 
Christian souls he could take deep hold on emotion, reveal and 
express such heavenly raptures as are now unconceived. 

Music, too, might be His sharp sword to convince of sin and 
lead to himself. When man feels himself lost, and trembles 
at his own ruin, music is the angel voice that leads him to 
Jesus, and souls may be born to God by the songs, as well as 
by the prayers and tears of the Church. There is a conta- 
gion in those holy raptures, when multitudes full of emotion 
sing with all the soul, by which the rudesi natures are affected. 
When the waves of song rise and swell around them, when 
they float in that sea of sound, sound all instinct and tremu- 
lous with emotion, does not then some secret power unlock 
the fountain too long sealed of their own better nature, and 
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do they not experience strange, unwonted promptings? And 
when they feel the bondage of sin, and yearn for deliverance, 
why should not the singing of some hymn of consecration be 
to them like the opening of a door in heaven ? 





Art. V.— THE BEING OF GOD. 
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Tue position of the atheists of the present day may be 
stated in the four words, “ We only know phenomena.” The 
logical reply to this statement is this: If we know, the knowl- 
edge implies some one who knows. And by the same rule, 
the phenomenon or appearance which we know implies some 
cause which appears in it. And thus, just as the aggre- 
gate of a man’s speeches will give some knowledge of the 
speaker, or the aggregate of one’s knowledge give some 
knowledge of him who knows, so the aggregate of phenom- 
ena, if properly classed, will give much knowledge of the 
cause. 

Now we may select phenomena for this study, from one of 
two classes. We may either observe man as a ruler, man as 
a poet, man as artist, contriver, builder, or creator; or, on the 
other hand, we may observe matter only, the outside world, 
in stones, stars, plants, or perhaps animals. The latter choice 
has been the favorite choice of modern theologians. The 
other choice was the favorite choice of the old Greek theo- 
logians, and they showed great wisdom in their selection, 
though their use of their observations was not very logical or 
convincing. We confess that the theologians who have con- 
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fined themselves to the study of material phenomena, have 
entangled their cause in a series of difficulties. We believe 
we can show this to the reader who will accompany us ina 
little metaphysical examination of the characteristics of the 
two lines of argument. And certainly that examination is 
worth while. We believe that the atheism of our time sustains 
itself, in good faith, on the blunders of the well-meaning theo- 
logians who have almost entrapped themselves in materialism. 
No intelligent reader will dare reject a little metaphysical spec- 
ulation as unprofitable, which aims to relieve the great truth 
of the constant present being and help of God to us, from the 
difficulties which have been thrown round it by any such 
failures. 

Atheism has a history. That whole history shows that, 
when the material world is taken by itself, it.is a contradiction 
of God. Atheism was not coeval with man. No atheist pre- 
tends it was. It was always a denial, and a denial presup- 
poses an affirmation. The denial of a God presupposes the 
existence in man of some faculty anterior to reflection, which 
may apprehend Infinite Being. It is a denial, also, which has 
always been preceded by misapprehension of God. Pseudo- 
theism precedes atheism. The first denial of God is made 
unintentionally. Men begin to worship remarkable peculiari- 
ties of the material universe. Thus worship fell from its 
primitive spirit and truth into deification of the heavens and 
earth, to which the overflowing soul of man lent some of its 
own unbounded life. The book of Job, one of the oldest of 
human writings, refers to this primitive idolatry in the follow- 
ing words: “If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge: for I should have denied the 
God that is above.” This declaration plainly shows that such 
things had begun to be in his day, but were not universal. 

It is a very simple exposition of the rise-of idolatry every- 
where. Pseudotheism is incipient atheism; but it testifies 
to a pure theism going before it. The mistake of this early 
false worship is, as every one sees, the radical mistake of ma- 
terializing the conception of God. It is the result of idly rest- 
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ing in an impression made by material objects. This impres- 
sion would never have been made unless those objects ex- 
pressed a life corresponding to ours. It was an impression 
at first perhaps innocently cherished, as a religious influence. 
But it proved the means of shutting out God, the Being of 
love, wisdom, and power, as an object of true faith and the 
source of a glowing worship. It ended in atheism. 

Now we trace this development of idolatrous worship in 
this detail, because, in modern times, the same result has fol- 
lowed from men’s seizing on the external as their means of 
making clear the Divine Life. It would be quite possible to 
trace a parallel between the consequences of giving the great 
name of God to the sun, moon, and earth, and the conse- 
quences of giving the same august name to laws of nature 
which are simply categories of the human understanding. 
For the forms of tae understanding may stand between the 
soul and God, preventing his immanence in the conscious- 
ness, no less than the stars of heaven, and the imposing forms 
of earth. The forms of the understanding, though impalpa- 
ble, are media, no less than visible and palpable matter; and 
it is important to observe that they are as much so. They 
have proved as fruitful sources of atheism when rested on as 
ultimate ; for if they have not corrupted man’s sensual nature, 
by making his rites of worship bodily vice, they have paralyzed 
his spirit by substituting intellectual speculation for the fer- 
vent spiritual exercise which involves his might and heart, no 
less than his mind, in a reasonable service. 

But to give a logical priority of matter to mind, in an ar- 
gument for the being of the spiritual God, is to beg the ques- 
tion at once. This Plato has observed. He says in his Laws: 
“ Atheists make the assumption that fire and water, earth and 
air, stand first in the order of existences ; and, calling them na- 
ture, they evolve soul out of them. In scrutinizing this posi- 
tion of the class of men who busy themselves with physical 
investigations, it will perhaps appear that those who come 
to conclusions so different from ours, and irreverent of God, 
follow an erroneous method. The cause of production and 
dissolution, which is the mind, they make, not a primary, but 
a secondary existence. They assume to deny the peculiar 
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nature and inherent power of mind; especially that it stands 
in relation to the genesis of things in the order of priority to 
bodies, and is the necessary source of all change and trans- 
formation in them, whence we derive the conclusion, that, as 
mind itself is older than material things, whatever is akin to 
mind must have an origin prior to the properties of bodies.” 

Cudworth also states, in his History of the Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe, that the principle of all ancient atheisms 
was, that “all animality, conscious life, and intelligence are 
generated out of senseless matter, and corruptible again into 
it.” 

We might multiply such extracts from classical or from 
modern writers to illustrate our position. That position is 
simply this;— that the controversy between Atheism and 
Theism has proved a drawn battle between two assumptions, 
unless the combatants were willing to prove the assumptions 
on which they rested. Assume matter to have the priority of 
mind, and, sooner or later, Atheism resulted. Assume mind 
to have the priority of matter, and, sooner or later, Theism 
resulted. 

Let us go behind both these assumptions, and, instead of 
asking, “ Is mind first?” or “Is matter first?” inquire if it is 
not true that neither matter nor mind is first, but that they 
are two different, contemporary, and co-spatial aspects of the 
Absolute Being of love, wisdom, and power. We use these 
words as our best definition of a spiritual God. 

Glossological analysis of the words “ matter” and “ mind” 
may help us. The former is from a German root matt, sig- 
nifying spent or dead; the latter is the perfect participle of 
the verb mean, or its gerund. Both words presuppose being 
expressing itself. In the process of expression, God creates 
minds, leaving, in the impenetrability of matter, a dead wit- 
ness of the steps of the process. So Oken, in his system of 
natural history, finds that man’s body is the complex of all 
the organizations to be found in the universe. But for the 


identity of man’s mind he finds no correspondency in the | 


forms of the universe. It is this very identity of man which 
indicates a living Unity, integrating nature, — that is, God. 
And thus we see how it is that the study of the phenomena 
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of material nature by themselves has always led astray him 
who has come to doubt the self-conscious being of God. 
Matter suggests God to the believer only. To his imagina- 
tion, already alive with His immanent energy, it furnishes 
temporary ground for bis own organizing activity in lan- 
guage, science, art, or society. But to him who has come 
to disbelief, matter suggests nothing. Hence the failure of 
such works as Paley’s Natural Theology — which so delight 
the devout believer—to convert the unbeliever. Paley car- 
ries the reciprocation of man and nature no farther than the 
hour of death, at which point he assumes God, in order to 
fill the gap made by the mind’s aspiration after immortality, 
which his argument has left unfilled. Paley feels that the 
reciprocation of nature and man is imperfect, and to satisfy 
the sense of justice, he says there must be a God. Thus he 
confesses the inadequacy of the argument which he has been 
deriving from material nature, by assuming spiritual nature 
and its wants, and arguing from them. He is unquestion- 
ably right; but he is beyond his own programme. The 
sceptical reader feels a non sequitur,—that the argument 
does not hold together. 

This failure of Paley is but an illustration of a class of 
failures. And it is not by mere accident that Paley’s theory 
breaks down in the explanation of death. The involuntari- 
ness of bodily life and death has, in all times, suggested both 
Atheism and Theism,—as the fact has been viewed, on the 
one hand, by those faculties which we share with the brutes, 
or, on the other, by those which are distinctively human 
Speaking in general terms, the progress of speculation is of 
this sort. Man at first lives, grows, breathes, perceives, and 
produces phenomena, unconscious of personal power. The 

» creation of his body is the passage into the world of matter, 
‘ of a somewhat which organizes phenomena into what are 
Mes organs of sense and function. By means of one of 





these, — Reflection, — man reviews the process of his crea- 
tion, and analyzes it into laws. By obedience to these laws 
the may consciously affect his own life and health for good. 
) His material body is one effect of a power both in and above 
Z him; his knowing the laws of its health is another effect. 
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By the growing knowledge of his own being, there is per- 
petually born anew in him personal power. He thus gains 
constantly the power of consciously putting himself forth in 
expression, in order to commune with other persons whose 
natural history is similar, and who reflect his own nature 
with variations upon him. But man has always found a 
limit to the power he exercises over his own body, where his 
power is more nearly complete than anywhere else in the 
phenomenal world. He has not yet gone back scientifically 
to the lost secret of his bodily existence. He has never been 
able to prevent that power which organized his body from 
peremptorily laying it aside, at least its grossness, whether he 
consent or not. In the midst of all his reflection, of all his 
laws, of all his life, there is always this obstinate fact, — that 
life is involuntary and that death is involuntary,—a fact 
which, as we have said, suggests Atheism to him who looks 
on it from the brutish side, Theism to him who looks at it 
from the mental or spiritual side. 

Side by side with this obstinate fact is the kindred fact, 
that man is always using matter for his purposes. He uses 
breath, waves of air, waves of light, for conversation, gesture, 
and other intercourse with his fellows. Much more does he 
use matter for his other purposes of love or wisdom. This 
use shows power; which, although partial, is real, and an- 
swers to ineffable causal Being, back of our consciousness, 
through whose action man’s body comes into this sphere. 
By answering to it, it proves its august reality. It reveals 
its nature. At least it does this so far as to make our intel- 
lects recognize it as law, to touch our heart with transport, 
and to impel, if not compel, our will to worship. The theist 
presumes to know God only by this threefold act of faith, 
which is by no means mere conviction. It is living com- 
munion and worship. 

While we say this, however, we do not fall into the old 
error of which we have spoken, by treating matter as if it were 
ungodly. The mind, in worship, is a living witness to the 
life of God. Matter is a dead witness, — as it were, a corpse, 
which is not now infused by the immanent and present life 
of God. Now let the human spirit grow torpid, so that it 
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ceases to be the living witness which the worshipping spirit 
is; and just so far will moral evil be developed in it. Moral 
evil is more or less of atheism. For while atheism is the 
abnegation of God by the intellect, evil is the abnegation of 
him by the affections and will. Such ,considerations and 
illustrations appear to us to make good our position, that, for 
advancing in our knowledge of God, we must consider man, 
not in his body, not in any of those relations to the material 
universe which death may be affirmed to dissolve, but in his 
mind when manifesting itself in organizing activity. We do 
thus advance in intelligence of the Infinite Spirit, of whom 
man is necessarily a witness, as completely as he is a witness 
of the being of matter. The spirit of man intends; the body of 
man extends. Who can deny that the intention of the spirit 
proves the spiritual creator, as much as the extension of the 
body proves the material creation? Human language, 
throughout, is an image and proof of the opposite tendencies 
of mind and matter, which find their unity in God. In mat- 
ter he has left the print of his footsteps as he passed on. In 
mind he is instant now. 

And, as we hope is clear, the same considerations and 
illustrations indicate the place and origin of moral evil. The 
existence of moral evil is, doubtless, and very naturally, the 
most common cause of atheism. It is felt to be a contradic- 
tion of God. But atheism and evil have the same parentage. 
They arise from the stagnation of man’s spiritual activity, 
which is the image of God in him, in different spheres. Let 
man act, and neither mind nor matter can become the object 
of his action without the awakening of that energy of the 
imagination, which, in the intellect, is measured by the vision 
of God, in the heart, is love of God, and where man creates, 
is the power of God streaming forth from his soul. To act 
wisely, kindly, and successfully, is to know the being of God; 
for it is communion and co-operation of the finite with the 
Infinite Spirit. So life reveals God. But, on the other hand, 
if man remains passive, and only witnesses manifestations 
of matter or mind, atheism or evil is engendered. To that 
man these phenomena are not stepping-stones of life, but 
stumbling-blocks. 

21* 
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It is not difficult to go into the detail of the work by which 
man’s active life reveals God. His reason works in this 
activity with the two functions of sense and faith. Bodily 
sight, or the action of any sense, is man’s extension of his 
power into matter., Faith is his consciousness of his power 
to penetrate spiritual realities by his spirit. Sense and faith 
are thus equal functions of his reason. In the finite sphere 
of matter, reason works by sense. In the infinite sphere of 
spirit, it works by faith. It has no demonstration of the 
existence of matter but self-consciousness. It has the same 
demonstration of the existence of spirit. If this double action 
of reason is to be trusted, then spirit and matter are facts, — 
pre-existent and independent of individual men. It is essen- 
tial to the action that it shall be double. There are animals 
in certain spheres which seem to act by sense alone. But the 
essential distinction of man is, that his action is double; it is 
the action of sense and faith together. 

And it is well worthy of remark, that the mysticism which 
speaks contemptuously of sense, involves as great error as the 
materialism which speaks contemptuously of faith. Each of 
them cuts one of the reins by which reason is driving her well- 
matched team. Berkeley’s idealism is as futile to prove God 
to an unbeliever, as Paley’s reflective sensualism. It makes 
sense a secondary, not a primary function of reason, and com- 
mon experience contradicts this. ‘The atheist always grants 
matter, and we must meet him there. What he needs is that 
we rouse him to the act of faith by presenting its object, as 
distinctly as the object of sense has been presented. 

The poet Milton saw this truth and stated it, not altogether 
happily, in his assertion of the eternity of matter. He meant 
to say precisely what John the Evangelist says: “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. By the Word the worlds were made, and 
without the Word was not anything made that is made. In 
the Word was life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the light has shone in darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not...... And the Word was made flesh.” 
Which may be paraphrased thus: — From all eternity God 
expressed himself. Expression of himself was necessarily 
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coeval with God’s being. Expression of himself is the very 
nature of God. The world of matter was this expression ; 
therejis no matter that does not express somewhat of God. 
The fi. of man is also expression of God, and therefore the 
life of man is the light of man, but it is not always recognized 
and understood. ‘The fullest expression of God is when he is 
expressed in flesh (which is matter instinct with life and soul). 
The Christian Gospel has for its central point, that God has 
expressed himself fully in a man, and thereby revealed man’s 
destiny to be divine. We thus see that, when Jesus says, 
“ Have I been so long with you, and thou hast not known me, 
Philip? Believest thou not that Iam in the Father, and the 
Father in me? How is it, then, that thou sayest, Show us 
the Father?” — he means, that when man acts supremely in 
man’s work, when he knows or loves or acts with perfect love, 
wisdom, and success, without hesitation and without failure, 
that life and action of his is the highest expression of God. It 
is all that can ever be brought to our bodily sense. ‘To truly 
receive the Christian Gospel, he at one time declares to be eat- 
ing his flesh and drinking his blood; but what is this? Ex- 
plaining these very words, he says, “ The flesh profiteth nothing; 
the worps that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ It was necessary that the Word should be made flesh, 
and be glorified to a divine perfection, in order to express God 
fully to the sense. But, on the other hand, Jesus says, “ It is 
expedient that I go away from you, for if 1 go not away, the 
Comforter will not come.” The Comforter is the Spirit of 
Truth, who would bring all his words again. Because Jesus 
was so much to the senses and affections of his disciples, in 
his perfect human individuality, it would seem that he did 
not sufficiently excite the act of faith. It was necessary that 
he should be withdrawn from sense, that faith might feel after 
him and find him. Sense and faith must both be developed 
and exercised, that the truth of his revelation of God might 
stand full fronting the reason. 

Not till man is perfected and glorified can he be the full 
proof of God. Half alive, or in a state of evil, which isa 
short-coming, he is so far both atheistic and cause of atheism. 
Purity and virtue are the actings out of theism in the inten- 
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tion of the will beyond conscious vision. There is, therefore, 
the most exact philosophic propriety in Paul’s exhortation, and 
the reason given for it, — to go boldly to the throne of grace, 
and work out our salvation with carefulness, for it is God 
who worketh in us to will and to do. No atheist is hopeless 
as long as he has faith in human virtue, either his own or the 
virtue of others. Out of that seed may grow, by a close train 
of thinking, the whole truth. 

We have thus intimated the general line of argument which 
the theologian who believes in a present God, in whom we 
live and move and have our being, needs to follow, if he 
wishes to touch those who do not believe in Him. It is easy, 
by other processes, to win the admiration, or to excite the rev- 
erence, of other believers. But to touch those who have not 
found a living and present God in his material universe, we 
must enlarge our range, and consider not only that world of 
phenomena, but the loving, continuing, creating powers of his 
child, who is permitted to partake of his nature, to be fellow- 
laborer with him, and from whom, therefore, his nature may 
be learned. ‘The Original may be studied in the likeness. It 
is the gradual appreciation of this necessity which is giving a 
broader range to the theology of our day. We may study 
theology, and may demonstrate the presence, power, and love 
of God, in our study of politics, of fine art, of machinery, of 
travel, or of invention. It ought to be unnecessary to say this 
to a world which knew long since that it could study God in 
the mechanism of a straw or in the anatomy of an arm. We 
come nearest to him when we quicken faith and sense both 
to their best activity, — when we study the work of spirit, as 
man’s spirit working with God acts in its various duties, as 
well as the world of matter, so full of the traces of God’s love, 
and so ready to yield us illustrations of his wisdom. 
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Art. VI.—ISAAC WATTS. 


1. The Life and Choice Works of Issac Warts, D. D. By D. A. 
Harsuwa, Author of “Eminent Orators and Statesmen,’ etc. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1857. 

2. Hore Lyrice and Divine Poems, by Isaac Watts. With a Me- 
moir, by Ropert Soutuey. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 18054. 


Tue volume first named here is announced as the first of a 
series, which is to bear the title of “ Standard Library of the 
Sacred Classics.” It is a thick duodecimo (500 pages), closely 
and handsomely printed, and embellished with a beautiful 
likeness of Dr. Watts. The “ Life” occupies about forty 
pages ; the ‘“ Choice Works ” — consisting of two “ Discourses 
on Death and Heaven,” seven “ Discourses on the Love of 
God and its Influence on the Passions,” an “ Exhortation to 
Ministers,” eight “Select Sermons,” a few of the “ Miscellane- 
ous Thoughts,” and three short poems — fill up the remainder. 
Of the contents here enumerated, we take the liberty to re- 
mark, that, had the privilege of choosing been granted to us, 
the selection might have presented some pieces of a different 
character, — the result of a different, but perhaps not a better 
judgment, or a purer taste. We think the publishers acted 
wisely in placing Watts at the head of their contemplated 
series ; for though, in the procession which is to follow, there 
may be writers of equal or superior genius, each of whom, in 
his own peculiar way, may have attained to a loftier seat in 
“ Fame’s proud temple,” yet there cannot be many who have 
had a greater number of readers, or enjoyed a larger share of 
popular regard. 

The appearance of this volume on our table affords an oc- 
casion, of which we willingly avail ourselves, to offer a few 
remarks on the writings of Dr. Watts, — chiefly on his poetry, 
—and to introduce them with a brief sketch of his life and 
character, principally drawn from a sermon preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Jennings to the society of which Dr. Watts had been 
the pastor. 

Isaac Watts was born at Southampton, July 17,1674. His 
father kept a boarding-school in that town. Both his parents 
were eminent for piety and for attachment to the cause of the 
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Dissenters, and had been sufferers for conscience’ sake during 
the reign of Charles the Second. He was a child of uncom- 
mon capacity for learning, and began to study Latin when he 
was only four years old, —an age at which very few children 
are able to read their vernacular language with a moderate 
degree of fluency. He made rapid progress in the study of 
both Latin and Greek, under the tuition of a clergyman of 
the Established Church, the Rev. John Pinhorne, to whom, in 
his Hore Lyrice, he has inscribed a Latin poem. He at- 
tracted much notice by his literary acquirements, the spright- 
liness of his wit, and the vivacity of his conversation. A 
deep sense of religion preserved him from many follies to 
which young men in similar circumstances often become vic- 
tims. His proficiency in the study of the ancient classics, 
while in this school, was so conspicuous, that it was thought 
desirable that he should receive the advantages of an educa- 
tion at Cambridge or Oxford, and a subscription for support- 
ing him at one of the universities was proposed. The design 
was frustrated by his declaring his resolution to take his lot 
with the Dissenters. 

In the year 1690, the young scholar and poet went to Lon- 
don, and entered an academy kept by the Rev. Thomas Rowe, 
a Dissenting clergyman. Here he had for companions and 
fellow-students several young men who were afterwards dis- 
tinguished as scholars. One of them was John Hughes, a 
dramatic poet and a writer in the Spectator; another was Holt, 
who became Archbishop of Tuam. While he resided at this 
academy, his behavior was so inoffensive, his manners in gen- 
eral so mild and amiable, that his tutor declared that he never 
once gave occasion for reproof. His whole deportment was 
so exemplary, that he was looked upon as a pattern for the 
other pupils. Many of his Latin verses, written when he 
was seventeen years old, or before, were remarkable for the 
purity, ease, and elegance of their style. ‘Though written as 
mere exercises, Dr. Johnson says they show a degree of knowl- 
edge, both philosophical and theological, such as very few 
persons attain by a much longer course of study. He has 
said of himself, that he was a maker of verses from fifteen to 
fifty. Notwithstanding the frightful dogmas of Calvinism 
which had been implanted in his youthful mind, and which 
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impart their dismal hue to his own theology, he chose, as 
‘“ amusements for his hours of leisure, mathematical science, 
philosophy, and poesy”; and that he pursued those amuse- 
ments with delight and enthusiasm, his writings afford abun- 
dant evidence. In 1693, when he was nineteen years of age, 
he joined the communion of the Independent Church, of which 
his beloved preceptor was the pastor. About the same time 
he wrote the annexed poem, which is published in Hore Ly- 
ric@, inscribed “ 'To the much-honored Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
the director of my youthful studies,” in which the reader will 
not fail to perceive a glowing liberality of sentiment, an un- 
common sweetness of expression, and appropriate metaphori- 
cal illustration. 


*¢ Custom, that tyranness of fools, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules, — 
My genius storms her throne; 
No more, ye slaves, with awe profound, 
Beat the dull track, nor dance the round ; 
Loose hands, and quit the enchanted ground ; 
Knowledge invites us each alone. 


‘¢T hate these shackles of the mind 

Forged by the haughty wise ; 

Souls were not born to be confined 

And led, like Samson, blind and bound ; 

(But when his native strength he found, 
He well avenged his eyes.) 

I Jove thy gentle influence, Rowe ; 
Thy gentle influence, like the sun, 

Only dissolves the frozen snow, 

Then bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 
And choose the channels where they run. 


‘*¢ Thoughts should be free as fire or wind ; 
The pinions of a single mind 
Will through all nature fly ; 
But who can drag up to the poles 
Long-fettered ranks of leaden souls? 
A genius, which no chain controls, 
Roves with delight, or deep, or high ; 
Swift I survey the globe around, 
Dive to the centre through the solid ground, 
Or travel o’er the sky.’’ 


——— 
ticle ~ 
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In 1694, when he was twenty years old, he had finished the 
ordinary course of study at the academy, and returned to his 
father’s house at Southampton. Here he passed two years in 
reading, meditation, and prayer, in order to qualify himself for 
the work to which he had sglemnly resolved to devote his life. 
In 1696, he was invited to reside in the family of Sir John 
Hartopp, a pious and learned gentleman, as tutor to his son. 
In this situation he continued four years, discharging his du- 
ties as an instructor with scrupuious fidelity, winning the es- 
teem and respect of the whole family by his uniformly correct 
deportment, and laying the foundation of a friendship with his 
pupil which was interrupted only by death. While conscien- 
tiously careful and industrious in advancing the education of 
the young man, he was not neglectful of his own intellectual 
and spiritual improvement. He studied the Scriptures with 
untiring thoughtfulness, — reading them in their original lan- 
guages, and in connection with the best critical and practical 
commentaries. He considered his residence in this family as 
an exceedingly happy period of his life, and long afterwards 
said he could not but reckon it among the blessings of Heaven, 
when he reviewed those five years of pleasure and improve- 
ment, obtaining much instruction himself where he was called 
to be an instructor. 

While living in the Hartopp family, Watts began to exer- 
cise the public ministrations of the pulpit. He delivered his 
first sermon on the anniversary of his birth, July 17, 1698, 
being then twenty-four years old. Soon after, he was chosen 
assistant to Dr. Isaac Chauncy, the minister of the church of 
which he had some years before become a communicant. In 
January, 1701, he succeeded Dr. Chauncy in the pastoral 
office, and was ordained in March following. 

Not long after his entrance on this field of labor and duty, 
he was seized with a dangerous illness, which reduced him to 
such weakness that the congregation thought an assistant was 
necessary, and accordingly invited a Mr. Price to that office. 
His public labors thus becoming diminished, his health grad- 
ually returned in such measure that he was able to perform his 
share of the pastoral duty till 1712. At that time he became 
the victim of a violent fever, which brought on a state of fee- 
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bleness from which he never perfectly recovered. It was not 
till October, 1716, that he was able to return to the pulpit and 
resume the duties of the ministry. But this long interval of 
sickness, though in many respects a melancholy and discour- 
aging period, was not without redeeming circumstances. It 
attracted the sympathy of many friends, and was the immedi- 
ate occasion of his introduction to the family of Sir Thomas 
Abney, a wealthy alderman of London, who, on a principle of 
most disinterested friendship, took him to his house as an in- 
mate. From that day Watts was a member of the Abney fam- 
ily to the day of his death. ‘This period embraced the term of 
thirty-six years, and during the whole of it he was supplied 
with everything that could minister to his comfort or conven- 
ience. He was treated with all the kindness that friendship 
could devise, and all the attention that could be suggested by 
the most profound and tender respect. About eight years 
after Watts was received into this noble family, its worthy 
head, Sir Thomas, died ; but Watts continued with the widow 
and daughter to the end of his days. He celebrated the vir- 
tues of his friend and patron in an elegiac ode, affixed to 
“Some Memoirs of his Life,” in which are the following 
stanzas : — 


‘¢ Godlike he lived and acted here, 
Moving unseen andstill sublimely great ; 

Yet when his country claimed his care, 
Descending he appeared, and bore the pomp of state. 


‘* His humble soul conversed on high ; 
Heaven was his hope, his rest, his native home ; 

His treasures lay above the sky; 
Much he possessed on earth, but more in worlds to come.” 


In the year 1728, the Universities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen conferred upon Watts the degree of Doctor of Divinity, — 
an honor the more to be valued, as it is said to have been 
given without his knowledge or the solicitation of friends. 

The last sickness of Dr. Watts was long and lingering. It 
was rather a decay of nature, worn out with age and labor, 
than any particular disorder. The springs of life unbent by 
slow degrees, till the delicate machinery became insensible of 
VOL, LXV.—OTH 8S. VOL. III. NO. Il. 22 
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their presence. The earthly, quite decayed, was put off by 
the immortal spirit. A life so harmless and inoffensive, so 
entirely devoted to the cause of humanity, of truth, and of 
God, could meet no more happy or appropriate termination 
than that which he had himself described in his poem, “ Happy 
Frailty ” ;— , 
*¢ Devotion broke the prison walls, 
And let the stranger fly.’’ 


He died on the 25th of November, 1748, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age.* The following extract from the sermon 
before referred to, by Dr. Jennings, presents the most promi- 
nent features of his character. 


‘¢ The natural strength of Dr. Watts’s genius, which he cultivated and 
improved by an acquaintance with the most celebrated writers, both 
ancient and modern, had enriched his mind with a large and uncommon 
store of just sentiments and useful knowledge of various kinds ; for his 
soul was too noble and large to be confined within narrow limits. He 
could not be content to leave any path of learning untried, nor to rest 
in a total ignorance of any science, the knowledge of which might be 
for his own improvement, or might any way tend to enlarge his capaci- 
ty of being useful to others. Having a faithful memory to retain what 
he collected from the labors of others, he was able to pay it back again 
into the common treasury of learning, with a large increase. I may 
venture to say, there is no man now living of whose works so many 





* Making proper allowance for poetic embellishment, it may be imagined that 
Dr. Watts prefigured the quiet beauty of his own decease in his description of the 
death of Moses : — 


“‘ Sweet was the journey to the sky 
The wondrous Prophet tried; — 
‘ Climb up the mount,’ said God, ‘and die’: 
The Prophet climbed and died. 


“ Softly his fainting head he lay 
Upon his Maker’s breast ; 
His Maker kissed his soul away, 
And laid his flesh to rest. 


“In God’s own arms he left the breath 
That God’s own spirit gave ; 
His was the noblest road to death, 
And his the sweetest grave.” 
Lyric Poems, Book I. 
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copies have been dispersed, both at home and abroad, that are in such 
constant use, and translated into such a variety of languages. Pure 
and undissembled piety was the settled habit and constant dress of his 
mind; and though he loved and enjoyed much retirement, yet did he 
not thereby contract anything of an affected stiffness or monkish aus- 
terity ; but, on the contrary, the satisfaction and pleasure he found in 
communion with God in solitude made him the more easy and cheerful 
in his converse with men, and seemed to enlighten his very countenance. 
His humility was like a deep shade, that set off his other virtues and 
graces, and made them shine with a brighter lustre. From his humil- 
ity flowed that condescension and gentleness, that humanity and kind- 
ness, which endeared him to all who had the pleasure of conversing 
with him. In close connection with this grace of humility were to be 
seen his candor and charity, for which he was remarkably eminent. 
No party names, nor variety of sentiments in matters of doubtful dis- 
putation, or of practice in modes of worship, could divide him in af- 
fection from such as he had reason to hope loved the Saviour in sin- 
cerity. Though he judged the principles of the Non-conformists most 
favorable to Christian liberty and the rights of conscience, and their 
forms of worship most agreeable to the simplicity of the Gospel, yet he 
had a high veneration for many persons and their writings, who belonged 
to the Established Church. He occasionally engaged in the controver- 
sies of the day, but it was evidently with a view to reconcile disputes 
amongst Christians, rather than to make proselytes to any party.” 


In the Preface to Hore Lyrice, 1709, Dr. Watts says, “I 
almost blush to think that I have read so little and written so 
much”; but he must have written much more after he made 
this declaration than he had before, for he was then not more 
than thirty-five years old, and he lived — continuing to write 
and publish — till he was near seventy-five. His entire works 
were published in London, 1753, in six quarto volumes, aver- 
aging eight hundred pages each. This edition included all 
that he had published, and all that he left in manuscript, 
(except private letters,) “revised and corrected, by direction 
of his will,” by his friends, D. Jennings, D. D., and P. Dod- 
dridge, D. D. 

As a theological writer, Dr. Watts was plain, explicit, and 
exuberant almost to a fault. “ The truth is,” says Dr. John- 
son, “that whatever he took in hand was, by his incessant 
solicitude for souls, converted to theology. As piety predom- 
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inated in his mind, it is diffused over his works. Under his 
direction, it may be truly said, philosophy is subservient to 
evangelical instruction. It is difficult to read a passage with- 
out learning, or at least wishing, to be better. The attention 
is caught by indirect instruction, and he that sat down only 
to reason is on a sudden compelled to pray.” Dr. Johnson 
had a tinge of bigotry in his temper, and his prejudices were 
strong and bitter against all Dissenters from the Established 
Church ; but what Dissenter could have dictated a higher pan- 
egyric, or penned a passage that should express a warmer 
spirit of piety, devotion, and charity ? 

Dr. Watts’s theological principles were in unison with the 
system of Calvinism, which was then the theology of the 
greater part of Protestant Christendom. But it is well known 
that, toward the close of his life, his views concerning some 
of the dogmas of Calvin underwent essential modification. 
Some “ orthodox” writers have deemed it expedient to make 
an apology for this change, and seem to think that they have 
found one in what they are pleased to consider the decay of 
intellect, consequent upon the wane of physical faculties. Mr. 
Harsha says : — 


“ His work, entitled ‘The Glory of Christ as God-man, displayed in 
three Discourses, which was published towards the close of 1746, when 
he was over seventy years of age, was among his latest literary per- 
formances for the press. In this work he strongly advances his fanci- 
ful scheme of the pre-existence of Christ’s human soul. It has been 
well said, that Watts studied the doctrine of the Trinity, as some In- 
dian devotees are said to have contemplated the sun, till their own eyes 
were darkened.” 


And to this he adds, in order to render more effectual the 
application of the fate of the Indian devotees to Dr. Watts, 


the following quotation from Dr. Southey’s Memoir of 
Watts: — 


“Happy had it been for him, if he, who humbled his mind to the 
composition of songs and spelling-books for children, had applied to 
his own case our Saviour’s words, and in this instance become as a 
little child himself! Happy had it been, because, during the whole of 
his innocent and otherwise peaceful life, he seems never to have been 
assailed by any other temptation than this of the intellect, never to have 
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been beset with any other troubles than those in which his own sub- 
tilty entangled him.” 


Happy, indeed, is it for Mr. Harsha, that his intellectual 
vision has not been darkened by intensely gazing on that 
“ celestial light” that 


‘* Shines inward, and the mind in all her powers 
Irradiates.”’ 


Happy, thrice happy is it for Dr.- Southey, that his “inno- 
cent and peaceful life” was never assailed by temptations of 
intellect, — that his subtilty never entangled him in troubles 
beyond the capacity of a “little child” to relieve him! 

Dr. Watts was never married. The cause of his celibacy 
has never been distinctly explained. That he was not insen- 
sible to the value of female friendship, many of his poems 
and miscellaneous essays abundahtly prove. In regard to 
this matter, Mr. Harsha tells us: — 


“In early life Dr. Watts is said to have formed an attachment for 
the amiable and accomplished Miss Elizabeth Singer, afterwards Mrs. 
Rowe. Dr. Colman of Boston, who was personally acquainted with 
this lady as well as with Dr. Watts, used to relate an anecdote which | 


would show that the attachment was mutual. According to his state- 
ment, Watts, after considerable proerastination, at length ventured to 
declare his attachment to Miss Singer, and to solicit her hand in mar- 
riage. She replied that she had long been expecting his addresses, 
but, on the preceding day, had given her consent to the solicitation of 
Mr. Rowe. Dr. Watts never formed a second attachment.” 


There may be no reason to doubt the accuracy of this an- 
ecdote, but we do not see in the writings of Watts or Miss 
Singer anything that would lead us to conclude that either of 
them indulged any other passion than a sort of mutual admi- 
ration of each other’s devotional poetry. That such an at- 
tachment existed may be learned from Miss Singer’s “ Lines 
to Dr. Watts, on his Poems sacred to Piety and Devotion,” 
and from his ode to Miss Singer “ On the Sight of some of 
her Divine Poems, never printed.” These reciprocations of 
seraphic love are unfolded in the warmest language of pure 
devotion. ‘They gave occasion, however, for a contemptuous 
sneer from Dr. Young, in his fifth Satire: — 
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‘¢Tsaac, a brother of the writing train, 

When he has knocked at his own skull in vain, 
To beauteous Marcia often will repair, 
With a dark text, to light it at the Fair. 
O how his pious soul exults to find 

° Such love for holy men in womankind ! 
Charmed with her learning, with what raptures he 
Hangs on her bloom, like an industrious bee ; 
Hums round about her, and, with all his power, 
Extracts sweet wisdom from so sweet a flower.”’ 


A friend of Dr. Watts complained to Dr. Young of the 
illiberality of such a reflection on a man who never dealt in 
satire. Young solemnly declared that he had no reference 
to Dr. Watts, but had a view to a clergyman of a different 
character; and said that the offensive lines should be ex- 
punged from future editions. In reference to this explana- 
tion by Dr. Young, a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(Vol. LV. p. 676) says: “I am one among many who are 
fully persuaded that Dr. Watts was the person intended. I 
do not wonder that Dr. Young should be backward to ac- 
knowledge this; but I believe the lines are not omitted in 
any edition of his works. This would have been thought a 
tacit acknowledgment of the illiberality, with which he had 
been charged, and of which he had reason to be ashamed.” 

The superior court of criticism has not allowed the name 
of. Watts to stand on the line with those that occupy the first 
rank. Dr. Johnson seems to have been the first (perhaps the 
only one then) who thought him entitled to any considerable 
degree of credit above that of a mere verse-maker, and to give 
him a place with the select British Poets of the last century. 
“As a poet, had he stood only as a poet,” said that severe 
and discriminating critic, “he might have stood high among 
the authors with whom he is now associated. For his judg- 
‘ment was exact, and he noted beauties and faults with very 
nice discernment. His imagination was vigorous and active, 
and the stores of knowledge were large by which his fancy 
was to be supplied. His ear was well tuned, and his diction 
was elegant and copious; but his devotional poetry is, like 
that of others, unsatisfactory...... Jt is sufficient for 
Watts to have done better than others what no man has 
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done well.” Such praise from Dr. Johnson is praise indeed, 
when we remember that the critic’s prejudices against Dis- 
senters were generally as bitter as they were notorious. 

But if Watts falls below Shakespeare and Milton in sub- 
limity of thought, he exhibits other qualities that will for 
ever attract love, demand sympathy, and compel respect. 
He frankly admits his inferiority to Dryden and Pope, with 
both of whom he was for a while contemporary. With- 
out resorting to idle comparisons with individuals, whether 
predecessors or contemporaries, let him be judged by his own 
undoubted and undeniable merits, and his friends will not 
be mortified by any exposure of his mistakes or his faults. 
The crowning attributes of his poetry are fervent piety and 
exalted devotion. It is not only rich in these qualities, but 
it has others that will secure it from oblivion. It will 
have lovers and admirers, as long as there will be a God to 
be loved and glorified, souls to be improved and redeemed, 
hearts overflowing with gratitude, guilt crying for mercy, sor- 
row pleading for sympathy. His muse often rises with the 
wing of the eagle, and, if she fails in her attempt to reach the 
throne of the Uncreated and Incomprehensible, or to break 
through the “bars of massy light,’ which prevent her en- 
trance into the seventh heaven, and hide from mortal eyes 
the intense glories of the Godhead, she soars aloft with the 


lark, making the firmament and the middle air vocal with 


_hallelujahs that diffuse joy and inspire reverence among the 
dwellers on the earth. His fancy is always active, sprightly, 
and vigilant, drawing beauty and melody from the elements, 
attracting lightning and sunbeams from the skies, or gath- 
ering pebbles and shells from the earth. Thus he describes 
her fearless and untiring assiduity : — ; 


“ Urania takes her morning flight, 

With an inimitable wing ; 

Through rising deluges of dawning light 

She cleaves her wondrous way, 
She tunes immortal anthems to the growing day, 
Nor Rapin gives her rules to fly, nor Purcell notes to sing. 


“ She nor inquires, nor knows, nor fears 
Where lie the pointed rocks, nor where the ingulfing sand ; 
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Climbing the liquid mountains of the skies, 

She meets descending angels as she flies, 

Nor asks them where their country lies, 

Or where the sea-marks stand. 

Touched with an empyreal ray, 

She springs, unerring, upward to eternal day, 
Spreads her white sails aloft, and steers 

With bold and safe attempt, to the celestial land. 


Watts was an admirer of Milton, and honored him as “a 
deliverer from the bondage of rhyme.” “ Yet,” said he, “all 
that vast reverence with which I read his Paradise Lost can- 
not persuade me to be charmed with every page of it. The 
length of his periods, and sometimes of his parentheses, runs 
me out of breath. Some of his numbers seem too harsh and 
uneasy. I could never believe that roughness and obscurity 
added anything to the true grandeur of a poem. Nor will I 
ever affect archaisms, exoticisms, and a quaint uncouthness 
of speech, in order to become perfectly Miltonian.” This 
declaration was probably intended as an offset to the charge 
that had been made against him, that he attempted to imi- 
tate and reach the sublimity of Milton. His admiration he 
expressed in the following, (which may pass for an analysis 
of the great epic,) besides numerous other verses : — 


‘¢ Behold his muse sent out t’ explore 
The unapparent deep where waves of chaos roar, 
And realms of night unknown before. 
She traced a glorious path unknown 
Through fields of heavenly war and seraphs overthrown, 
Where his adventurous genius led: 
Sovereign, she formed a mode] of her own, 
Nor thanked the living nor the dead. 
The noble hater of degenerate rhyme 
Shook off the chains, and built his verse sublime, 
A monument too high for coupled sound to climb. 
He mourned the garden lost below ; 
(Earth is the scene for tuneful woe ;) 
Now bliss beats high in all his veins, 
Now the lost Eden he regains, 
Keeps his own air, and triumphs in unrivalled strains.”’ 


Watts was also an admirer of Locke, and wrote a beau- 
tiful ode on that great philosopher's retiring from business. 
In another poem he laments that Locke had “ darkened the 
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glory of the Gospel, and debased Christianity in the book 
which he calls the Reasonableness of it.’ This defection, or 
apostasy, he ascribes to 


“« Intellectual pains 
And darkness from the too exuberant light. 
Reason could scarce sustain to see 
The Almighty One, the Eternal Three, 
Or bear the infant Deity. 
Scarce could her pride descend to own 
Her Maker stooping from his throne, 
And drest in glories so unknown. 
A ransomed world, a bleeding God, ; 
And heaven appeased with flowing blood, 4 
Were themes too painful to be understood.” * i 


Dr. Watts was not exempt from the folly of flattering the 
Great. Some of his epistles to his friends, in the second 
book of Lyric Poems, and some of the epitaphs and elegies 
in the third, are specimens of his skill in the use of high- | 
sounding epithets and inflated compliments. If there be 
extravagance of eulogy in the following verses from the Epi- 
taph on William III., it may be pardoned in consideration 
of the relation which that monarch held to the Protestant 
Church : — 

** Stand on the pile, immortal Fame! 
Broad stars adorn thy brightest robe ; 


Thy thousand voices sound his name 
In silver accents raund the globe. 
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While hoary Truru inspires the song ; 
Envy grow pale and bite the ground, 
And Slander gnaw her forked tongue. 


‘* Flattery shall faint beneath the sound, ; 
‘ 


** Night and the Grave, remove your gloom! 
Darkness becomes the vulgar dead ; 

But Guory bids the royal tomb 
Disdain the horrors of a shade. 






‘¢ GLory with all her lamps shall burn, 
And watch the warrior’s sleeping clay, 
Till the last trumpet rouse his urn, 
To aid the triumphs of the day.’’ 


SAT 





* It will be seen that both Mr. Harsha and Dr. Southey have adopted Watts’s 
apology for Locke’s decadence as an excuse for his own departure from the faith of 
his youth and manhood. 
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We recently discovered, in a volume of old newspapers, one 
of Watts’s poetical productions, which, we believe has never 
found admission to any collection of his works. The reader 

may be pleased to see with what easy success he could imitate 
the fashionable style of dedication, and with what prodigality 
of superlatives a pious bard could approach a fellow-man, 
newly clad in robes of authority. It is addressed 


‘To His Excettency, JonatHan Beicuer, Esq., in London, appointed by 
His Majesty King George II. to the Government of New England, and 


now on his way home. 


‘*Go, favorite man! spread to the wind thy sails; 
The Western ocean smiles; the Eastern gales 
Attend thy hour. Ten thousand vows arise 
T’ assure for thee the waves, for thee the skies, 
And waft thee homeward. On thy native strand 
Thy nation throngs to hail thy bark to land. 

She sent thee envoy, to secure her laws 

And her loved freedom. Heaven succeeds the cause, 
And makes thee rufer there. Thy name unites 
Thy prince’s honors and thy people’s rights. 
Thrice has thy zeal been to thy sovereign shown 
In German realms, while yet the British throne 
Sighed for the House of Brunswick. There thy knee 
Paid its first debt to future majesty, 

And earned the title, ere the crown had shed 

Its radiant honors round the royal father’s head. 
Long has thy nation loved thee; sage in youth, 

In manhood nobly bold and firm to truth ; 

Shining in arts of peace; yet, ’midst a storm, 
Skilful t’ admire, and vigorous to perform ; 

Kind to the world and duteous to the skies ; 
Distress and want to thee direct their eyes ; 

Thy life a public good. What heavenly ray, 
What courteous spirit pointed out the way, 

To make New Albion blest, when George the Just 
Gave up the joyful nation to thy trust? 

Great George rewards thy zeal in happy hour 
With a bright beam of his imperial power. 


‘¢Go, Belcher, go! assume thy glorious sway ; 
Faction expires, and Boston longs t’ obey. 
Beneath thy rule may Truth and Virtue spread ; 
Divine Religion raise aloft her head, 

And deal her blessings round. Let India hear 
That Jesus reigns, and her wild tribes prepare 
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For heavenly joys. Thy power shall rule by love ; 
So reigns our Jesus in his realms above. 

Illustrious Pattern! Let him fix thine eye, 

And guide thy hand. He from the worlds on high 
Came once an envoy, and returned a king; 

The sons of light in throngs their homage bring, 
While glory, life, and joy beneath his sceptre spring. 


I. Watts. 



































f ¢ March 31, 1730.’’ * 


We have said that the crowning attributes of Watts’s 
poetry are fervent piety and exalted devotion,— qualities that 
shine out on almost every page, often accompanied with 
sublime thoughts and expressions. We know of no verses 
more suitably adapted to inspire reverence for God and to 
teach humility to man,— making him feel the difference be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, — than the following :— 


‘¢ Celestial King! our spirits lie 
Trembling beneath thy feet, 
And wish, and cast a longing eye 
To reach thy lofty seat. 


‘¢ In thee what endless wonders meet ! 
What various glory shines! 
The crossing rays too fiercely beat 
Upon our fainting minds. 


‘* Angels are lost in sweet surprise, 
If thou unveil thy grace; 
And humble awe runs through the skies, 
When wrath arrays thy face. 


‘¢ Created powers, how weak tliey be ! 
How short our praises fall ! 
So much akin to nothing we, 
And Tuov the Errrnat Aut.” 
: Hore Lyrice, Book I. 


* This is transcribed from a copy printed in the shape of a letter, bound up with 
a volume of the New England Journal, and next to the paper which announced the 
Governor’s arrival in Boston. It was probably printed and circulated gratuitously 
about the town. It purports to have been “printed for J. Phillips, on the south 
side of the Town-house, and Thomas Hancock, sign of the Bible and Three Crowns, 
in Ann Street, near the Dock.” A poetical reply was published in the Journal, in- 
forming Dr. Watts of the arrival of Governor Belcher, and assuring him that his 
prayers concerning the Governor had been favorably answered and his predictions 
verified. The Governor was lauded in strains of panegyric rather higher than 
those of Dr. Watts. 
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And the following are of the same character : — 


‘¢ Thy throne eternal ages stood, 
Ere seas or stars were made ; 
Thou art the Everlasting God, 
Were all the nations dead. 


‘* Eternity, with all its years, 
Stands present to thy view: 
To thee there ’s nothing old appears, 
Great God! there ’s nothing new. 


‘¢ Our lives through various scenes are drawn, 
And vexed with trifling cares, 
While thine eterna] thought moves on 
Thine undisturbed affairs.’ — Hymn 67, Book II. 


Again we turn to the Lyric Poems, and quote an Eng- 
lish version of a Latin epigram on one, who “from a stage- 
player became a Christian, and suffered martyrdom.” The 
classical scholar, by consulting the original, can decide how 
much (or how little) Watts was indebted to it for the sub- 
lime pathos of his imitation : — 


‘¢ Ardalio jeers, and, in his comic strains, 
The mysteries of our bleeding God profanes, 
‘While his loud laughter shakes the painted scenes. 


‘¢ Heaven heard, and, straight around the burning throne, 
The kindling lightning in thick flashes shone, 
While vengeful thunder murmured to be gone. 


& 


“ Mercy stood near, and, with a smiling brow, 
Calmed the loud thunder: ‘ There ’s no need of you; 
Grace shal] descend, and the weak man subdue.’ 


‘¢ Grace leaves the skies, and he the stage forsakes ; 
He bows his head down to the martyring axe, 
And, as he bows, this gentle farewell speaks : — 


‘¢ ¢ So goes the comedy of life away ; 
Vain Earth, adieu! Heaven will applaud to-day ; 
Strike, courteous tyrant, and conclude the play.” 
Hore Lyrice, Book I. 


“ As every man,” said Watts, “has some amusements for 
an hour of leisure, 1 have chosen mathematical science, phi- 
losophy, and poesy for mine.” ‘The fruits of some of those 
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leisure hours were communicated to the world in “ Occasional 
Papers,” and thirty years afterwards were collected and pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Miscellaneous Thoughts, in Prose 
and Verse.” Among these miscellanies are some very pleas- 
ing moral and philosophical essays, though in most of them 
their juvenile parentage is perceptible. "We make an excep- 
tion in favor of that beautiful dirge, beginning, 
‘¢ Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb,”’ 

which has probably been sung and chanted as a part of a 
funeral service more than any similar production. 

“ Horee Lyricee: Poems, chiefly of the Lyric Kind, in Three 
Books,” — was first published in 1705. It was received with 
undoubted evidences of public approbation, and was after- 
wards revised and enlarged. Its success induced the author, 
in 1707, to publish “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs, in Three 
Books.” In both these works the peculiarities of his religious 
tenets are illustrated and enforced with all his power of argu- 
ment and with all the eloquence of his versification. It is 
not necessary to strengthen this remark by extracts, or even 
to refer to particular poems; the quotations hereinafter made 
are designed to exhibit some other property of the composi- 
tion. If we were asked to point to one of the most pleasing 
poems in the first book of the Lyrics, we should commend 
that entitled “ Launching into Eternity”; if to select the 
most sublime in thought and composition, we should certain- 
ly light upon the last one in the book, “ God exalted above 
all Praise.” 

The second book, “ sacred to virtue, honor, and friendship,” 
contains nothing inconsistent with its descriptive title. Al- 
most every page breathes the spirit of candor and charity, of 
gentleness and love ;—#indicating a refined and dignified 
morality, — a just appreciation of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of human life, — an intense desire for the soul’s improve- 
ment here, and an absorbing faith in its untiring progress 
towards perfection hereafter. To his friends Watts writes in 
language of the purest friendship, — always recognizing the 
belief that what is obscure and imperfect on earth will be made 
clear and consummated in heaven. His cheerfulness invites 


sympathy, his good-nature softens austerity, his kindness ban- 
VOL. LXV. — OTH 8. VOL. III. NO. Il. 
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ishes suspicion, his liberality subdues covetousness, his purity 
secures ‘affection and love. If one should be depressed by 
poverty, or infected with envy at the sight of wealth beyond 
the reach of his ability to acquire, let him read the poem on 
“ False Greatness,” and learn that 


‘¢ He ’s but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul.” 


Again, have your ambitious projects been defeated, your 
schemes to obtain popular applause been baffled ? — are you 
suffering loss by “the law’s delay,” annoyance from “ the in- 
solence of office,” or humiliation from “ the spurns that patient 
merit of the unworthy takes” ?—then go to “The Hero’s 
School of Morality”; trace the ruined monument, where 


‘‘ Mould, moss, and shades had overgrown 
The sculpture of the crumbling stone, 
And guess and spell out Scip-i-o.”’ 


Or, with Theron, 


‘* Take a turn among the tombs, 
And see whereto all glory comes ; 
There the vile foot of every clown 
Tramples the sons of honor down, 
Beggars with awful ashes sport, 
And tread the Cesars in the dirt.”’ 


And once more,—are you discontented with yourself, 
careful, and troubled about many things, especially with that 
fear of death which makes a whole life subject to bondage, 
join with the poet in that brave and glorious outbreak of con- 
fident, independent self-reliance, — 


‘¢T am not concerned to know 
What, to-morrow, Fate will do ; 
*T is enough that I can say, 
I’ve possessed myself to-day. 
Yet, if, haply, midnight death 
Seize my flesh and stop my breath, 
Then, to-morrow, I shall be 
Heir to the best part of me. 
Glittering stones and golden things, 
Wealth and honors, that have wings, 
Ever fluttering to be gone, 
I could never call my own: 
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Riches, that the world bestows, 
She can take, and I can lose ; 
But the treasures, that are mine, 
Lie afar beyond her line. 
Where I view my spacious soul, 
And survey myself a whole, 
And enjoy myself alone, 

I ’m a kingdom of my own.’’ 

In the Preface to his Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Dr. 
Watts states that he was disgusted with the matter and the 
words to which the singing in churches and private assem- 
blies was confined. “ We are very much,” he says, “ unac- 
quainted with the songs of the New Jerusalem, and~unprac- 
tised in the work of praise”; and he lamented the negli- 
gent and thoughtless air, that sat upon the faces of a whole 
congregation, while the psalm was on their lips. He could 
not endure the contrariety of sentiment often embraced in 
the same stanza, and the sudden transition from the praising 
of God to the cursing of men, as the clerk parcelled out the 
psalm in lines ;— one line or verse kindling a flame of love 
to God for the multitude of his tender mercies, and the next 
placing upon the lips some dreadful malediction against men, 
imploring that their names might be blotted out of the book 
of life. 

In his version of the “Psalms of David, imitated in the 
Language of the New Testament,” first published in 1718, Dr. 
Watis’s design was to “apply them to the Christian state and 
worship.” In order to accomplish his purpose, it became ne- 
cessary, as he tells us, to “ divest David and Asaph of every 
other character than that of a psalmist and a saint, and to 
make them always speak the common sense of a Christian.” 
Carrying out this idea, he omitted many passages where sharp 
invectives were used against personal enemies, and “turned 
the edge of them against spiritual foes, as sin, temptation, and 
Satan.” In passages “where the words implied peculiar wants 
or distresses, joys or blessings,” he substituted others suited to 
the general circumstances. Such changes in words and their 
applications he considered proper and justifiable. He thus 
“transformed a Jewish into a Christian Psalter.” The reasons 
which led hin to attempt this work, answers to various objec- 
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tions, and his views in respect to its propriety and usefulness, 
are presented in the Preface, and in a “ Short Essay toward 
the Improvement of Psalmody.” 

One of the merits of this version, and by no means the 
least, consists in the natural order of the words and the 
smoothness of the versification. ‘The lines are composed of 
iambic feet, with a sprinkling of trochees, just enough to add 
sprightliness to a movement that would otherwise be dull and 
monotonous. ‘The verse is thus easily adapted, or rather 
adapts itself, to such musical. phrases as are most familiar to 
the ear, and to such as are indispensable in congregational 
singing. Rhetorical pauses and musical cadences cling har- 
moniously together. Lines are not often broken by the ordi- 
nary rules of grammatical punctuation, and seldom end with 
an unaccented syllable. The common meaning of the words 
is not darkened nor confused by unnecessary transpositions ; 
but they seem to drop together, spontaneously, each in its 
proper place, as naturally as crystals are formed by frost and 
coalesced by congelation. The rhymes are not always per- 
fect. A refined and delicate ear is offended with the coupling 
of first and dust, war and law, calm and charm, God and Lord, 
and other words of a like dissimilar ending. But faults of 
this kind are found every day in works that make lofty pre- 
tensions, and are applauded by critics, and yet are suffered to 
pass without rebuke. The lines are composed chiefly of 
monosyllables, and thus the singer is freed from the awkward- 
ness he sometimes has to encounter in attempting to make 
the musical correspond to the orthoépical accent. It will be 
seen, in all the quotations here offered, that there is scarcely 
a word of more than two syllables. This peculiarity is no- 


ticeable in every page of the Psalms; perhaps in no passages 
more striking than the following : — 


‘*¢ No burning heats by day, 
Nor blasts of evening air, 
Shall take my health away, 
If God be with me there. 
Thou art my sun, To guard my head, 
And thou my shade, _— By night or noon, 
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‘* Hast thou not given thy word 
To save my soul from death ? 
And I can trust my Lord 
To keep my mortal breath : 
I ’ll go and come, Till from on high 
Nor fear to die, Thou call me home.”’ 




























Here are seventy-six consecutive words, all monosyllables 
except four. No different selection or arrangement of words 
could add to the melody and sweetness of these verses. The 
same remark will apply to the following, which may also be 
received as significant expressions of various emotions of the 
heart. We quote entirely from memory : — 


‘¢ Thou wilt reveal the path of life, 
And raise me to thy throne ; 

Thy courts immortal pleasure give, 
Thy presence joys unknown.” 






‘¢ His anger but a moment stays ; 
His love is life and length of days ; 
Though grief and tears the night employ, 

The morning star restores the joy.” 


‘¢ There is a stream, whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God ; 
Life, love, and joy, still gliding through, 
And watering our divine abode.”’ 


‘¢ His own soft hand shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye, 
And pains, and groans, and griefs, and fears, 

And death itself, shall die.” 





What soul in anguish ever poured out its sorrows in more 
touching strains than these ? 


‘‘ My sorrows, like a flood, 
Impatient of restraint, 
Into thy bosom, O my God, 
Pour out a long complaint.”’ 


‘¢ Had not thy word been my delight 
When earthly joys were fled, 
My soul, oppressed with sorrow’s weight, 
Had sunk among the dead.”’ 


23 * 
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‘* God of my life, look gently down, 
Behold the pains I feel ; 
But I am dumb before thy throne, 
Nor dare dispute thy will.’’ 


The hymn beginning, 
‘¢ There is a land of pure delight,”’ 


presents an alluring and cheerful prospect to the vision ofa 
dying Christian. ‘The language and the sentiment are equally 
pure and beautiful. 

It might be thought little less than impertinent, so numer- 
ous are the Psalms and Hymns of which thanksgiving and 
praise are the subjects, to present them separately to the 
reader’s notice. The noble version of the hundred and seven- 
teenth Psalm, 


‘¢ From all that dwell below the skies,” 


is read, and spoken, and sung, in private meetings and as- 
sembled throngs of Christians of all sects and denominations, 
who speak the English language. Nor is the paraphrase of 
the hundredth Psalm less worthy of the same passionate re- 


gard, especially when heard in the soul-inspiring tones of 
Madan’s solemn, yet exhilarating music. We should pity the 
man who could listen, without being moved, to that exalted 
choral harmony of words and music, 


‘* We ’ll crowd thy gates with thankful songs, 
High as the heavens our voices raise ; 
And earth, with her ten thousand tongues, 
Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise. 
Wide as the world is thy command ; 
Vast as eternity thy love; 
Firm as a rock thy truth shall stand, 
When rolling years shal] cease to move.”’ 


There is yet another work by Dr. Watts, which, notwith- 
standing the length to which this discussion has extended, we 
_ cannot forbear to mention, namely, “ Divine Songs for Chil- 
dren.” Though, in the minds of many persons, there are ob- 
jections to some of its religious precepts, and though substi- 
tutes, almost without number, have been prepared to take its 
place, it is yet too good to be entirely laid aside. The style 
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and language, without being affectedly simple and nauseously 
baby-like, are well adapted to the comprehension of children. 
The verse is so melodious and attractive to the ear, that 
it is easily committed to memory. Some of the author’s 
thoughts concerning the doctrine of future punishment are 
offensive to many theologians; but the moral lessons are in- 
nocent and instructive, and, if learned and followed as rules 
of conduct, cannot prove otherwise than profitable. We 
hazard nothing in saying that no child was ever led into 
the commission of crime or the neglect of duty by studying 
these lessons. If Dr. Watts had written nothing else, that 
which he wrote expressly for the benefit of children would 
have given him a claim to the love of childhood and the respect 
of age. We close these desultory annotations with the fol- 
lowing tribute to his worth and excellence, —a tribute as just 
as it is beautiful,— from a work of fiction, by one of the living 
female writers of England : — 


“OQ Warts! gentle-hearted old man! did you ever foresee the uni- 
versal interest which would link itself to your name among the inno- 
cent hearts of earth? Did angels reveal to you in your own death- 
hour how many a dying child would murmur your pleasant hymns as 
its farewell to earth? how many living children repeat them as their 
most familiar notions of prayer? Did you foretell, that, in your native 
land, and wherever its language is spoken, the purer and least sinful 
portion of the ever-shifting generations would be trained with your 
words? And now, in that better world of glory, whose mysteries of 
companionship we are not allowed to penetrate, do the souls of young 
children crowd around you ?—do you hold sweet converse with those 
who, perhaps, were first led into the track of glory by the faint light 
which those sparks of your soul left on earth? Do they recognize you, 
the souls of our departed little ones, —souls of the children of the long 
ago dead,— souls of the children of the living, — lost and lamented, and 
then fading from memory, like sweet dreams? It may be so; and that, 
when the great responsible gift of authorship is accounted for, your crown 
will be brighter than that bestowed on philosophers and sages.” 
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Art. VIl.— THE UNION OF THE HEMISPHERES. 


1. WAarov.. Platonis Opera, ex Recen. C. E. A. Scunewweri. [Ti- 
paos.| Parisiis. 1846. 

2. The Justinian Psalter. Psalterium Hebreum, Grecum, Arabicum, et 
Chaldeum cum tribus Latinis Interpretat. et Glossis. Genoa. 1506 - 
1516. ‘et 

. A Treatise on Electricity in Theory and Practice. By A. Dr La 
Rive. 8 vols. Translated for the Author, by CuarLes V. WALK- 
ER, F. R.S. London. 1853, 1856, 1858. 

. Record and Evidence, in the Case of F.O. J. Smita In Equity vs. 
Hvueu Downine and others. [The application for an injunction to 
stop the use of the House Telegraph.] Printed for the Court, and’ 
not published. New York. 1850. 

. Record and Evidence in the Case of the Bain Telegraph. Printed as 
above, and not published. 

. Boston Daily Advertiser, August 6 and August 17, 1858. [De- 
spatches from Newfoundland to the Associated Press. | 


Tue two most distant continents are united. For thou- 
sands of years millions of unconscious agents have been work- 
ing together in God’s hand to unite them. It is very hard to 
select a few of these from the rest, as if they gave especial 
types of the great process which has led to such a victory. If 
we are to take but a few, the records which we have named 
above, before the announcement of the victory itself, mark, 
perhaps, the most distinct steps in so long ajourney. We 
cite the first two of these, because, at the moment when we 
are all noting the first steps in a great discovery, there is 
always a satisfaction in seeing the first records of first steps 
made long ago. 

The first of them contains the first dream or vision of 
America recorded in literature. It occurs in the Timeeus, in 
that celebrated and curious passage where Critias details the 
revelations made by the Egyptian priests to Solon. 


“ We wonder at the numerous great exploits of your state [of Ath- 
ens | which we find recorded in our books, but of them all, one excels 
all the rest. We find the history of that great power which came up 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and proudly threatened Europe and Asia, — a 
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power which your state held in check. For that ocean was then navi- 
gable. Opposite the strait which you call the Strait of Hercules, was 
an island larger than Libya and Asia together. From this there was a 
passage to those voyaging to the other islands, and from those islands 
to the whole opposite continent, which adjoined what was then a real 
ocean. For these [ Mediterranean] seas of ours, which are within that 
strait we speak of, seem like a little harbor with one inlet; but that is 
indeed an ocean; and the land lying next it might truly be called a 
most complete continent.* In this island, Atlantis, was a great and 
wonderful force of kings, governing the whole island and many other 
islands and half this continent. For they ruled Libya as far as Egypt, 
and Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. And this whole force, collecting 
together, attempted to enslave, at one blow, all your country and all 
ours, and everything within the straits [of Hercules]. Then, Solon, the 
power of your city in strength and in valor appeared to all men. For, 
standing at the head of all in courage and in the arts of war, now lead- 
ing the Greeks, and now, when others deserted her, maintaining herself 
alone, she underwent the most extreme perils, stood conqueror over the 
invaders, saved from slavery those who had never been enslaved, and 
generously freed all of us within the pillars of Hercules. Afterwards, 
one terrible day and night came on, with great earthquakes and cata- 
clysms, and all your soldiery was swallowed up under the earth, and 
the island of Atlantis also vanished under the sea. Wherefore that 
ocean is now unnavigable, and cannot be explored ; the special obstacle 
being the shoal mud which was made as the island settled down.” 


This vision or dream of America was repeated all along 
through the classical centuries. But in that age such an an- 
nouncement was of as little interest or worth as to us are the 
announcements of the alchemists. What did the age of Plato 
care for continents beyond sea? It had not found out what to do 
with its own. When the Egyptians doubled the southern cape, 
when the Carthaginians renewed the same discovery, the story 
of it died out, after its nine days’ wonder, because there was no 
living motive which should send men to colonize such shores. 
There did not lack the “auri sacra fames.” The voyages of Sol- 
omon were profitable enough. The tales of the geographers 
were golden enough, and it was true gold they spoke of. But 
in the Old World there was not life enough to cross oceans, 
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and subdue deserts. That achievement was left for a world 
which had gained new life “ more abundantly.” 

Accordingly, the discovery is made by a Christian adven- 
turer. He is sailing that he may come nearer to the “ City of 
God,” as he says specifically in one of his letters to his sov- 
ereigns. The first narrative of this discovery which found its 
way into general literature is in the Justinian Psalter, of 1516, 
the second authority which we have named above. A fit place 
for such a record! For it is the marginal comment to that 
passage in the 19th Psalm which we translate, “and their 
words to the end of the world,” 


‘¢ ¢ Et in fines mundi effectus eorum.’ 


“In our times indeed;—%in which, by the wonderful daring of 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, almost a second world has 
been discovered and added to the company of Christians. And, as 
Columbus often declared that he was chosen by God to fulfil this 
prophecy, I do not think it amiss to insert his life at this passage. 
Christopher then, surnamed Columbus, a Genoese by birth, the son of 
mean parents, was he, who, in our age, by his own perseverance ex- 
plored, in a few months, more of sea and land than almost all the rest of 
mankind in all the ages of the past. A wonderful thing, but now made 
certain by the testimony, not only of ships, but of fleets and armies re- 
turning thence! He learned the first elements while a boy; as he grew up, 
he studied navigation, and then, after his brother had gone to Portugal 
and established at Lisbon the business of-painting charts for the use 
of sailors, depicting seas and harbors and shores, he learned from him 
the bays and islands as he had received them from the large numbers 
of voyagers, who sailed annually at the royal command to explore the 
unvisited shores of the AZthiopians, and the remote parts of the ocean 
between the south and west. Christopher often conversed with 
these travellers, and compared what he learned from them with the 
representations which he had pondered over in the maps and read in the 
cosmographers ; and he thus at last came to the opinion, that whoever 
should leave the shore of Africa where it trends towards the south, and 
sail straight, between the west and the south, in a few months would 
either discern some island or the extreme lands of the Indies. When 
he had well learned these things from his brother, and seriously studied 
them out himself, he showed to some of the nobility of the king of Spain 
that it was in his mind, if the king would only furnish the necessary means, 
to penetrate regions unknown, ‘and come upon new people and new 
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lands more quickly than the Portuguese. Knowledge of this comes quick- 
ly to the king, who, excited both by emulation of the Portuguese, and by 
desire of ntw discoveries of this kind, and of the glory which would come 
to him and his posterity for such a discovery, after long dealings with 
Columbus, orders two ships to be fitted out, in which Columbus sails 
to the Fortunate Islands. [Then] he sailed by a course a little to the 
left of a western line, between southwest and west, yet far more distant 
from: the southwest and very near the west. When he had sailed many 
days, and it was known by computation that he had advanced four 
thousand miles in a direct course, the others lost all hope ; they insisted 
that they ought now to turn and sail back again. But he persisted in 
his undertaking, and promised, as much as he could by conjecture, that 
they were not more than one day’s sail from some continents or islands. 
‘Nor were his words untrue. For, the next morning, the sailors, seeing 
some unknown lands, announced it to him with praises, and placed the 
utmost faith in his declarations. The islands were, as afterward ap- 
peared, almost innumerable, not far from certain lands which had the 
appearance of continents. .... [On his return] all the princes throng 
to meet him coming, and he is received with great joy as the discoverer 
of a new world. Without delay other ships are prepared, far exceed- 
ing the first in number and in size, and filled with every kind of 
store. For Spain sends her poisons to the innocent world, vestments 
of silk and of gold are heaped in, and, not satisfied with triumphing over 
this world of ours, she sends her luxuries to pure and innocent races ; 
the woods, which could scarce satisfy our gluttony almost exhausted by 
our incessant hunting, yet send their boars and their swine to the most 
distant shores to fill bellies ignorant of them before.” 


And so the quaint narrative of the critic, half numb with 
the wonder he describes, runs on. It had taken two thousand 
years for the announcement so distinctly made to Solon to 
work itself out into that great discovery — or dare we say, re- 
discovery — of Atlantis to Europe. Over the “shallow mud” 
the Christ-bearing dove wrought his way, and brought back 
such olive-branches as he found to the stranded old ark of a 
civilization, which was just beginning to see daylight after 
storm and deluge of a thousand years. That old ark sent out 
its Shems and Hams and Japhets to take possession. And 
from that time to this, there being no longer question if there 
were two worlds, the dream has been only of their closer union 
with each other. Backward and forward fly the shuttles of 
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untiring navigation, — flying faster and faster, more frequent 
and more, as they weave the web which binds the two together. 
It is tinged with all the dyes of the commerce of all the zones; 
it is made gorgeous by the wealth of argosies; and it shows 
streaks, alas! where war has tinged it blood-red. Century after 
century thus makes the ocean smaller and smaller. The mes- 
sages of love or of hate go quicker and quicker. But still the 
continents are two. Something passes from the old to the new, 
to carry a message or to tell atale. There is not the identity of 
one animated body. One speaks, and the other waits to listen. 
One gives, and the other waits before it receives. This is not 
the purpose of the God who sees both at once, and listens at 
one instant to their prayers. ‘The visible union between them 
is to be as close and perfect as will be the real union of his 
children when “they all are one.” It is to be a link along 
which no ¢hing: passes, not the most subtile fluid. Will passes, 
— power passes, — love passes,— life passes; but no thing. 
The symbol at last is to be a perfect symbol of heart-to- 
heart communion. 

The critical moment for the creation of this symbol is de- 
scribed in the last of our authorities. The passionate yearning 
which the various children of the old stock have always shown 
to come nearer home,—the dream and vision of centuries 
which have sought on one side to annihilate space and time, — 
are completely satisfied. The first commercial nations of the 
world, representing each a continent, unite in dropping into 
the depths of ocean a sensitive nerve, along which shall flash 
the thought and thrill the emotions of two hemispheres ;— 
the first thread of the net-work which is to be woven at the 
bottom of all seas, joining that weaving over all lands, — the 
brain-like organism, as it were, wherewith the mind and heart 
of the race shall have instant and universal expression. 

The great invention, of which this union is the crowning 
victory, has been growing for a century from suggestions made 
in almost every land. The materials for the history of it in 
the third, fourth, and fifth works on our list of authorities, are 
very ample. The experiments of Franklin in passing currents 
of free electricity through long wires are familiar. In the 
hands of other experimenters, repeated efforts were made to 
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turn the instantaneous transmission to account for purposes of 
communication. But these suggestions have never come to 
any direct practical use to this day. As long since as 1798, © 
however, Betancourt operated successfully in transmitting 
signals by free: electricity through a wire twenty-six miles in 
length, from Madrid to Aranjuez. 

With the discovery of voltaic or galvanic electricity such 
suggestions were renewed, — the experimenters not attempting 
to work by the electric spark, but by the new properties in the 
electric current now discovered. 

The telegraphs proposed by Soemmering in Munich, in 
1809, by Dr. Cole in this country, and by Schweigger, are 
early prominent instances among these suggestions. They 
used the electric power of decomposing salts and water as the 
means for their signals. Ata later period, we may here state, 
Vorselmann de Heer proposed ten wires, one connecting with 
each finger of the listener’s hands, and an alphabet of electric 
shocks! Nearer the point was H. G. Dyar, an American, who, 
in 1828, put up a wire around the race-course at Brooklyn, 
New York, proposing to mark a long litmus-paper register 
with the sparks generated by free electricity. Schweigger had 
proposed a register, but this of Dyar was the introduction of 
the system now used of notification by dots and points. All 
these suggestions, however, though they embodied hints which 
have since been wrought up, were in themselves failures. In 
1820, Oersted made the new observation on which the first 
practical development of the electric telegraph depended, — 
the magnetic power of the electric current. He deflected a 
needle, hung like a compass-needle, by passing the current 
near it. Ampére at once suggested a telegraph of twenty- 
five wires, by which an alphabet of needles might be deflected. 
Such a telegraph was afterwards made by Ritchie and Alex- 
ander, in 1837. But this arrangement, as is clear, is at the’ 
best clumsy and ineffective. And all progress in this direc- 
tion was stopped by the discovery of Barlow, of Woolwich, in 
1825, that the power of the galvanic current to affect the nee- 
dle diminished very rapidly as the length of wire increased. 
At even two hundred feet distance the diminution began to be 
serious. He estimated it as proportional to the square root of 
VOL. LXV.— OTH S. VOL. III. NO. II. 24 
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the length of the wire. There needed still in science the great 
development made by Henry at Albany in 1829 and 1880. 
In the course of some experiments in which he showed the 
use and powers of long wires in the formation of electro- 
magnets, he obtained such magnets of very great power, and 
was able to state their laws with precision. In the course of 
his experiments with long wires, he made the critical observa- 
tion, that, although the diminution of force noted by Barlow 
took place when a single battery of one pair of plates was 
used, no perceptible diminution took place, even in a wire 
of one thousand feet in length, when an intensity battery of 
twenty-five pairs was used. ‘This critical observation de- 
pended on a series of studies of short and long wires, inten- 
sity batteries, and quantity batteries, which we need not at- 
tempt to describe. 

In this critical observation, the magnetic telegraph of mod- 
ern times was born. Let our unscientific reader take courage. 
But he is not at anend. It has yet a long childhood await- 
ing it, before it assumes the working power of a man. Of 
its manhood, let no man in 1858 dare say a word. It is not, 
even yet, of age. 

In announcing his observations, Henry said, at once, that it 
was now demonstrated that a galvanic current could be made 
to develop electro-magnetism at a distance, and that Barlow’s 
objections to a telegraph were thus removed. ‘This is the first 
announcement of the possibility of a magnetic telegraph, after it 
was possible. The suggestion of Ampére was practically use- 
less, until the means of acting with long wires were suggested. 

As soon as these discoveries were made known, the mechan- 
ical genius of the world had only to step in and devise the 
arrangements by which they were to be used. The mechani- 
cal genius of the world took up the problem. Morse, who is 
indissolubly connected with our popular idea of the telegraph, 
first thought of it and proposed it, he tells us, in a conversa- 
tion on board the Sully packet-ship, in the autumn of 1882, 
in which Dr. Jackson was describing the instantaneous effects 
of electricity through long wires. The two gentlemen are at 
issue which went on to suggest the methods of application of 
the power. Neither of them carried the suggestion to any 
immediate practical] result. 
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The first electro-magnetic telegraph constructed was made 
at Gottingen, in 1833, by the natural philosophers, Gauss and 
Weber, for the purpose of regulating clocks. It worked so 
well, that words and sentences were transmitted by means of 
it. Steinheil, 6f Munich, a friend and former pupil of Gauss, 
built a line ten miles long, from Munich to the observatory at 
Bogenhausen. Here, in 1837, he recorded messages by a dot 
and line alphabet. What was vastly more important, he made 
the observation, then remarkable, that no return wire was ne- 
cessary, as had been before supposed, in the incomplete system 
of electrical science. The “electric current,” indeed, as we still 
call it for want of better language, instead of returning by a 
closed circuit, as the old theories demanded, may be regarded 
as flowing into a vast reservoir, — our mother earth, — “ a spe- 
cies of drain, which sucks up and absorbs at the two extrem- 
ities of the wire the free electricities which the battery or any 
apparatus that is the generator of electricity sends into it.” * 

Among a crowd of others in England, Bain and Wheat- 
stone, whose names are since distinguished, were carrying on 
their experiments. Bain employed the earth as “a moist con- 
ductor,” making the same important observation as Steinheil. 
Meanwhile, in America, it was not till November, 1835, that 
Morse was able to experiment on his invention. He assigns 
to the year 1836 his idea of using a second battery at the 
registering station, whose power is, so to speak, turned on and 
off by the signal current, which thus has very little heavy work 
to do. In April, 1857, he published the first accounts of his 
experiments, and on the 27th of September addressed a letter 
describing them to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Popular gratitude is apt to be blind; and it is as blind when 
it has found its object as it is in finding him. The people of 
America have indissolubly and vefy justly connected Morse’s 
name with the telegraph, and there is undoubtedly a general 
conviction that he first conceived the idea of applying electri- 
city to the conveying of information. Mr. Morse himself says, 
distinctly enough, “I wish it to be understood that I do not 
claim the use of the galvanic current, or currents of electricity, 





* De la Rive, Vol. ITI. 
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for the purpose of telegraphic communications generally.” 
- In his letter to the Secretary, he speaks of the magnetic tele- 
graphs already described in the European journals. But he 
claims as his invention, in what he calls the “American Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Telegraph,” what is a great advance on any sys- 
tem destitute of such a process, — that he had invented a 
simple and effective means for recording the message sent. It 
will be seen at once how inferior is any system which requires 
the constant watch of an operator, who must observe a fleet- 
ing gesture, and write down its import on the moment. The 
very admirable adaptation of machinery and signals‘ made 
by Mr. Morse and his coadjutors constitutes his telegraphic 
invention. But the public, careless of such nice distinctions, 
recognizes him as the man who, through all its stupidity on 
this subject, held to the idea, and would not be driven from it, 
—as the man who forced the magnetic telegraph on its own 
unwilling incredulity ; and therefore, in the triumphs of the 
telegraph, is not very particular in its language, as it pro- 
nounces Morse the author of his practical system. In fact, 
the system of registry, which he did invent, holds its place in 
this country and in Europe as the best for many purposes, if 
not for all, in use. It is operated in Switzerland, for instance, 
under the direction of that very Steinheil who was at work 
independently on the telegraph while Morse was making his 
early experiments in America. 

This year 1837 was a critical year. Wheatstone took out 
his first patent in June, based, says De la Rive, the great au- 
thority, “on the same principle which serves as the basis of 
Morse’s telegraph, invented at nearly the same time.” Stein- 
heil, as we have seen, was operating in Bavaria. 

Indeed, it must be confessed that, till about this time, sci- 
ence had not attained the means for making the telegraph of 
commercial value. It was little more than a “ philosophical 
toy,” with the galvanic batteries employed in the first experi- 
ments. ‘They were so inconstant, and required such frequent 
readjustment, that the regular operation of any system of 
signals depending upon them was impossible. The question 
who first operated with these imperfect batteries, is of the less 
importance, therefore. as the practical importance of the tele- 
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graph, as a method for the regular transmission of intelligence, 


dates only to Daniell’s invention of a sustaining battery, in or 


about the year 1836. From this epoch, the name of the im- 
provers has been legion. As early as 1838, Wheatstone 
named sixty-two claimants of the honor of the invention. 
Constant improvements have been made in details of the 
mechanism. Bain returned, in his machine, to the chemical 
property of the electric current; and the immense rapidity of 
his contrivance, which has recorded fifteen hundred letters in 
a minute, — more than most fast speakers use in declamation, 
— gives his arrangement an advantage for certain purposes. 
The very ingenious contrivances for telegraphic printing are 
of great value for their purposes. But both of these, for ordi- 
nary uses, have generally given place, in this country and on 
the continent of Europe, to Morse’s register, the manipulation 
of which is so simple and convenient as to recommend it in- 
stantly. 

We need not speak at such length of the history of sub- 
marine telegraphs, which are indeed in their infancy. It is 
scarcely fifteen years since gutta-percha was introduced into 
the civilized world from the tropical islands of Asia. This won- 
derful gum enabled the electricians to carry their telegraphic 
victories into the sea itself. Dr. Channing, to whom we in 
Boston owe our magnetic fire-alarm, suggested very early the 
possibility of carrying signals even by a naked wire through 
the water. That suggestion may still prove to be of practical 
value. Meanwhile, the insulation of the wire by gutta-percha 
has given us all our cross-sea telegraphs thus far. The first 
was laid by Brett from Dover to Calais, on the 28th of August, 
1850. Signals were sent and returned, but the line broke the 
next day. It was renewed the next year, and the cable then 
laid is stillin use. At the present time there are three lines 
between England and the Continent, two between England 
and Ireland, and others between Northern Europe and the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In the Crimean war, a line of four 
hundred miles long was laid between Varna and Balaklava, 
in the Black Sea. 

Everybody remembers the history of the Atlantic line, which 
has settled down, let us trust, for a long and successful duty, 
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two miles deep into the mud left by the subsiding Atlantis of 
Plato. We need here only put the dates on record. On the 
5th of August, 1857, the telegraph fleet, consisting of Amer- 
ican and English vessels, sailed from Valentia in Ireland, 
where the eastern end of the cable had been secured. On 
the 11th of August it broke, the fleet returned, and deep-sea 
operations were suspended for another year. This year, the 
fleet made rendezvous in mid-ocean, spliced the two cables 
which were on board the Niagara and the Agamemnon, and 
on the 26th of June separated and sailed, part westward and 
part eastward. Three distinct failures followed, —the last 
after one hundred and forty-five miles had been laid down. 
The whole squadron returned to the harbor of Queenstown, 
in Ireland. It proved there was still cable enough for the line, 
if nothing more was lost. A fatal last cast was determined 
on, and proved successful. The cable was again spliced in 
mid-ocean, July 29, 1858. The Agamemnon sailed for Ire- 
land, the Niagara for Newfoundland. On the 4th of August, 
each arrived at her harbor, — neither ship having much to spare 
of her end of the wire. But each had enough, and the two con- 
' tinents were united. They were united on the three hundred 
and sixty-sixth anniversary of the day when Columbus first 
found himself and his little squadron well at sea. After some 
ill-brooked, though necessary delay, the signal instruments 
were so far adjusted that, on the 16th of August, the London 
directors sent to the New York directors the very appropriate 
message previously determined on: “ Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good-will toward men”; and imme- 
diately after, the Queen sent a message of congratulation to 
the President of the United States, who sent to her a reply. 
We have not followed along all these dry details of the 
development of a discovery, which is in itself so amazing, 
with any idea of giving a complete sketch of its history. We 
have wished rather to give some conception of the infinite 
diversity of agents which have been working together in the 
hands of God for so great a victory. Scarcely one of the 
separate details of the process now triumphant was possible 
thirty years ago. The communication through long wire ; 
the power of the electro-magnet ; the sustaining battery ; the 
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insulation of the land lines in open air, and the insulation of 
the water lines by gutta-percha; the methods of registry; as 
well as the use of steamships on the ocean, and the construc- 
tion of them of such size as to bear the cable ;— these are a 
few instances only of discoveries, or the results of discoveries, 
which have been made in the present generation. People are 
fond of calling the success the marriage of two continents. 
It does seem like a fairy tale, in which, at one moment, the 
genii of every climate and every land bring forward their pe- 
culiar gifts, not merely to bless the union, but to make it pos- 
sible. Every country in Christendom has contributed the sci- 
ence; the mountains have yielded their ores, the islands of 
the East their gums, the vapors their Titanic power, — each 
in its appointed time; and at last England gives the wealth, 
America the man, and each the navy, which, when the mo- 
ment comes, shall drop the silent speaking line. 

Any man who chooses may say that all this is a fortuitous 
and undesigned set of coincidences. But no man does 
choose, who is personally engaged in twisting all those threads 
together. Every man who deals in such coincidences feels 
that they are not fortuitéus, and that they are designed. 
Working in the dark, he stretches out his hand for a tool which 
he must have or fail; his hand closes upon a tool better than 
he had dreamed of, and he speaks aloud to thank the unseen 
friend who, at the right moment, gave it to him. This is the 
reason why the first announcements of triumph were made, 
and were received, so solemnly. It is no false deference to a 
supposed religious sentiment in the community, but the in- 
evitable feeling of the heart of every man who had had ashare 
in the entérprise, which makes them all — the great projector, 
the captains of the fleet, the directors of the company, the 
President and the Queen — give God the glory. 

All men of science anticipated a considerable retardation 
of the speed of the signals, in an insulated line of such enor- 
mous length. That retardation is seriously felt, and, at the 
moment when we write, its consequences cannot be fully 

stated. None the less is the victory won. As with all vic- 
tories, there comes now the ‘harder question, how to use it? It 
does not necessarily mean “ Peace!” England and France 
have not seemed to us more pacific since they had their tel- 
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egraphs than they were before. It is for us of the nations to 
make it mean one thing or another. That it may mean 
peace, that it may always be consecrated with the solem- 
nity which has inaugurated it, is certainly the wish of every 
thoughtful man. We have given to each other the tiny 
thread, with the hope and promise with which Ariadne gave 
hers to Theseus, — 
‘¢ Quum tibi, ne victor tecto morerere recurvo 
Que regerent passus, pro duce fila dedi ; 
Quum mihi dicebas, ‘ per ego ipsa pericula juro, 
Te fore, dum nostrum vivet uterque, meum.’”’ * 
This seems to be the vow of this moment, —“ Thine and 
thine only, as long as we both shall live.” God grant to us 
both that peace of His which passeth all understanding, that 
we may make such vows true. 
In one of the early prophecies of America, Seneca sang : — 
‘¢ Venient annis secula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Lazet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” + 
Ocean has obeyed the wish, loosened the chains, and Thule 
is not the last of lands. And now we have to reverse the 
prayer. We have the other favor to ask, — that of this new 
chain, of which Ocean keeps the key, he will not let one link 
be broken or rust away. Let it lie there safe in its mysterious 
darkness! May the perils of its descent prove to be the pro- 
tection of its home! And so may it and all its sister nerves 
be guarded for their sacred duty! 


** Stringat Oceanus vincula rerum ”’! 


and that for ever! 





* “When to your hands the fatal thread I gave, 
Which through the winding lab’rinth led you safe, 
Then how you loved, how eagerly embraced ! 
How oft you swore, by all your dangers passed, 
That with our lives your love should ever last.” 

Garth’s Translation. 
t+ “In the late future the ages are coming 
For Ocean to loosen the chains he is holding ; — 
Then shall a new world be open before us, 
Tethys disclose to us lands that we know not, and 
Thule no longer be last of the nations.” 
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“THE revival .of 1858,” so striking as a social phenomenon, —a 
counterpart, in more ways than one, to “the crisis of 1857,” — has left 
but a very faint mark on our religious literature. A few theological 
questions have been reopened; the long-waning interest in polemics 
has revived for a season, giving birth to a score of pamphlets, whose 
titles show the altered point of view from which we regard the debates 
of a generation since; a more positively dogmatic view is apparent here 
and there, in the popular presentations of religious truth. But the great 
movement, as such, has found but a solitary and feeble exponent in the 
way of books. We have before quoted the title of a volume,* which 
represents only one side of it, and that the least attractive or valuable. 
It is, with slight qualification, of a type and style which we simply and 
utterly condemn. It is not the gospel of salvation, but the gospel of 
damnation, which is preached in these pages. One gleam of human 
tenderness, in the discourse on “Man’s Condition not of God,” is almost ’ 
the sole relief from the lurid mythology and stale sensation-rhetoric 
which fill the bulk of its pages. In turning them, one is surprised to 
find not one name of the twenty-five of fame outside its own sect or 
city. It is needless, perhaps, to say that the volume offers nothing of 
intrinsic value in the chronicle of religious thought; and it is but a 
meagre and sorry satisfaction to find in it anything of representative’ 
value, as exhibiting the present style of our popular “piety.” One of 
these days, we trust, it will seem a strange thing that a lengthy and 
nice analysis of the phrase “ weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth” 
(see p. 129) should make the burden of a Christian man’s presentation 
of the Gospel scheme! 



































By far the ablest critique of the religious crisis of the past year is 
Professor Ellis’s “ Convention Sermon,” f a discourse pronounced on all 
hands to be the strongest and most marked utterance of a week emi- 
nently fruitful of noble and earnest religious thought. It is very strik- 
ing, on the most cursory view, for the tone of courtesy and decorum, 
and the nice observance of the proprieties of the occasion, in presenting 
so free and strong a criticism from a point of view at variance with the 
presumed opinion of the great majority of hearers. And yet this diplo- 
matic skill (as we may call it) is only a subordinate merit of the dis- 
course, — which is a grave, clear, manly, and very impressive setting 
forth of the actual position of our religious community, — the realized 
Congregationalism of New England to-day. We wish we had space to 
copy Professor Ellis’s weighty and valuable remarks on the “third 
party” in our churches, —the growth of the semi-Christianized intel- 








* The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1858: a Memorial Volume of Ser- 
mons. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
+ The Reaction of a Revival upon Religion. A Sermon, by Gzorce E. Exxis. 
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lectual progress and moral life of the day, — making the old antinomies 
of Calvinism quite impossible to be intelligibly held any longer. 


A MORE simple, but eloquent and earnest criticism, is found in Dr. 
Furness’s Sermon,* in which the analogy of the spring awakening of 
Nature, by the calm procession of the Divine Wisdom working by law, 
is contrasted with “the spasmodic effort of the old religious way of think- 
ing to recover the hold which, in the rapid progress of things, it has 
been so steadily losing for the last half-century upon the minds of men.” 
A Christian revival, after the primitive type, it is strikingly said, would 
be not of the popular, but of the unpopular faith. 


THE positive side of a matter, of which we are, perhaps, too prone to 
see only the negative, is eloquently set forth in Professor Huntington’s 
Fast Day Sermon.} It is not the place here to exhibit the qualities of 
the preacher’s ample and fascinating rhetoric. His evident and strong 
sympathy with a mode of religious thought, or life, which seems so for- 
eign from the academic temper or the intellectual training we are chiefly 
familiar with, is what most arrests the reader’s attention. Once or twice, 
in considering the argument, we are reminded that the question is not 
of the a prior? likelihood or desirableness of a given phase of spirit- 
ual energy; but of the actual complexion and results of the same, as 
conducted by the machinery of conventicles and sects. ‘The mere fact 
that, in the inception and culmination of this “ revival,” all clear-minded 
observers foresaw as plainly as they now see the course of its subsidence 
‘and decline, shows that the wave-movement of our social religious life 
obeys some broader law than the arbitrary and miraculous self-manifesta- 
tion of a Divine Person. This law, it seems to us, lies rather within the 
philosopher’s province to investigate, than the theologist’s to expound. 


One of the signs of a revived interest, just alluded to, in controversial 
topics we had thought nearly obsolete, is found in the titles of sundry 
discourses which we cannot review at any length, but can only chron- 
icle as symptoms of the period we are passing through. In particular, 
the doctrine of Future Endless Punishment —that ghastly terminus ad 
quem implicated fatally in the very texture of the old theology — has 
been brought sharply and often before the bar of the public mind.{ 
Harrowing as such a discussion must be, if its terms are to the slightest 
degree apprehended by the imagination, no one accustomed to think 
calmly, and to watch the symptoms of popular thought, can hesitate a 
moment as to what the result will be. ‘The only thing we can appre- 
hend is, lest, by the mournful appointed “ Nemesis of Faith,” religion 
itself may suffer, deeply and long, from this arbitrary and forced linking 
of its sublime reality to the dreadful relics of its former terror. 





ed The Revival: a Sermon preached April 11, 1858, by W. H. Furness. Phil- 
adelphia. 

+ Permanent Realities of Religion and the Present Religious Interest. A Ser- 
mon by F. D. Huntineton. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 

¢ See the titles of sundry pamphlets, by Messrs. N. Apams, D.D., T. 8. Krxe} 
and others, in the last and present numbers of the Christian Examiner. 
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AN earnest, faithful, and tender declaration of individual experience, 
through “ phases of faith” in sequence retrograde to what we have al- 
most come to think the fated and inevitable course of Protestant spec- 
ulation, gives a vein of strong personal interest to Mr. Coolidge’s Fare- 
well Discourse.* <A positive and ever-strengthening reaction from cer- 
tain naturalistic tendencies has brought him to the distinct and public 
adoption of the “Evangelical” as opposed to the “ Rationalistic” type of 
Christianity, — the definite and public rejection of the “ Unitarianism ” 
of his earlier years. In his criticism of tendencies against which he has 
striven in himself, and which he ascribes to the communion he now dis- 
owns, Mr. Coolidge has not escaped the charge of misrepresentation, — 
probably not, the misinterpreting of his own feeling and view. A truly 
liberal theology can be so only by sacredly respecting every movement 
of personal or public thought that is thoroughly sincere. ‘The reaction 
from a more “liberal” towards a more “dogmatic” theory of Christi- 
anity (of which this sermon represents, perhaps, the extreme type), 
must, it seems to us, be rare and brief. But in many cases, it is deep- 
ly, even sorrowfully, in earnest; and its purpose will be served if it 
leads us to reconsider the value and beauty of elements in the popular 
faith, which, perhaps, we had too easily let go. 


Accorp1nG to Mr. Coolidge, Unitarianism is fast losing its identity 
by a sort of polar disintegration, drifting by a double current towards 
Rationalism on one hand, and Evangelicism on the other. Whatever 
our prognostics as to the fate of a given sect or creed, we cannot fail to. 
see that Unitarianism is abundantly fulfilling the only mission it has 
ever very clearly apprehended, of great fertility and vigor of religious 
thought, along with ever so loose a coherence of its body politic. Both 
these qualities are shown in the series of addresses or essays which are 
its last gifts to our religious literature.f In form, it is a report of pro- 
ceedings at the thirty-third anniversary of a theological society. In 
substance, it is a survey — mainly critical, as the denominational tem- 
per and traditions compel — of sundry points, intellectual and practical, . 
varied enough in style and point of view to claim a certain value as 
one of the permanent records of the time. The prevailing temper of 
it is strikingly positive, hopeful, and progressive, ——a marked unity of 
spirit, with wide diversity in style and statement. It expresses, we sup- 
pose, in the main honestly and fairly, the dominant tendency among the 
more thoughtful of those bred to a liberal faith; expresses it a little 
more decisively, perhaps, than has quite come home yet to the general 
consciousness among us. It has a bolder and clearer look to the future 
than we have been accustomed to in the formal declarations of religious 
bodies ; and in this way is not without its interest as a counterpart to 
the history of the half-century of controversy now past. 





* A Farewell Discourse delivered at thé Thirteenth Congregational Church, on 
Occasion of resigning his Charge. By J. I. T. Cootip¢8. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
t The Relation of Liberal Christians to a True Theology and a Higher Religious 
Life, and the Encouragements and Duties of their Position. (Tract No. 299 of the 
American Unitarian Association.) Boston. 
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Tue same Association have rendered another important service, in 
collecting and publishing a volume of Mr. Martineau’s admirable Es- 
says.* Any special criticism of qualities of thought and style which 
we have so fully considered heretofore, is uncalled for now. All the 
more advanced students of theology among us will be glad to hail a 
volume so weighty in argument and learning, so fresh, brave, and lofty 
in spirit, as this. The papers it contains cover about twenty years in 
their dates of publication; and for that period they are nearly a com- 
plete record of all the important discussions opened, and advances 
made, in the line of the highest learning and philosophy. The very 
interesting survey of the progress of German critical theology, contrib- 
uted by Mr. Martineau to the Westminster Review in 1847, under the 
title “Strauss and Parker,” is the only link we miss, besides those men- 
tioned in the Introduction. 

We trust that future issues of this volume will repair the very grave 
omission of the dates and sources of the several papers. We wish it 
were possible, also, to restore them to their true chronological order. 
No small part of their value, as contributions to the history of thought, 
no less than as passages in the history of an individual mind, depends 
on associations which will be clear only to readers already familiar with 
Mr. Martineau’s writings. In particular, such an arrangement, or ref- 
erences, would illustrate the main line of partition among them, running 
about midway, and coinciding with the year of the writer’s residence in 
Germany. It is in the period since, that the more bold and striking of 
these papers were written, and that Mr. Martineau has been recog- 
nized as a power in English literature, as well as eminently the leading 
scholar and theologian of the liberal party. 


By losing the opportunity of calling attention to Mr. Bartol’s recent 
volumef in an earlier number, as we intended to do, we have doubtless 
missed the privilege of a first introduction of its idea and scope to those 
who read these pages. We are therefore stating nothing new in say- 
ing that it is written to urge, in the most serious and generous spirit, 
the unity of Church and Congregation; or at least to show that the 
Lord’s Supper should not be made, as now, the ecclesiastical boundary 
between two parties who would be distributed very differently by any 
thorough spiritual tests. Ifthe Church is to be perpetuated as a body 
more sacred than the Congregation and within it, Mr. Bartol would 
insist- that it must be organized around some other visible centre than 
the Lord’s Supper. That symbol cannot properly be hedged off, in a 
true Christian administration, from the body of Christian worshippers, 
by any votes, or creeds, or tests, or confessions of experience, or even 
the formal and public invitation by the clergyman in the name of an 
inner circle of communicants. 





* Studies of Christianity: or, Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers. A 
Series of Papers, by James Martineau. Edited by W. R. Atcer. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 

+ Church and Congregation: a Plea for their Unity. By C. A. Barron. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. ; 
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The Supper, in Mr. Bartol’s view, is the most sublime and eloquent 
sign of a grace which the Infinite Love has instituted in society through 
Christianity. It is to be simply administered by official hands, not re- 
stricted. It is not to be guarded in any manner, or on any pretence, 
that will interfere with the widest publication of its purport and pathos. 
It belongs exclusively to the worshippers in whose presence the symbol 
is set, to decide, in the light of their reverence for Christ and their grat- 
itude to the Everlasting Love, whether they have the call to partake of 
it. Their desire to do so, born of a pure spiritual impulse, determines 
their right, at any season when it is offered in a church, irrespective of 
the proportions of their Christian character, or any public vow of con- 
secration. The privilege is to be no less free than that of prayer. Be- 
ing the central representation of the charity of Christ and the Infinite 
Benignity, it must be proffered to humanity, through the ministers of 
Christ, without any human encumbrance. It must be proffered freely 
as Jesus in the flesh gave his wisdom and encouragement to any form 
of mortal need, without regard to traditional Church lines; without con- 
ditions, as the Bible is given, in the hope that it will work a life-inspir- 
ing service; without impediment, as the air is given by Providence, 
or the bounty of the light and of the sea. 

It is a very delicate task to develop, through a volume, a principle 
so antagonistic as this to the organic habits and prejudices of the formal 
Church. And therefore it is great praise to say that the most conserv- 
ative ecclesiastical taste will find no negative temper in Mr. Bartol’s 
chapters. It is plain that his impulse in writing was not speculative, 
but conscientious. The evident purpose in the volume is, not to loosen 
bonds, but to diffuse a privilege. He is less anxious to support a truth 
on logical grounds, or by historic testimony, than to extend benefits that 
to him seem unspeakably precious, and to widen the sway of the unphar- 
isaic and catholic sentiment which is the only vitality of the Church. 
One can easily see that the genesis of the volume lay in a pressing 
practical difficulty, rather than in the abstract meditation of a principle. 
It was written at once to utter and justify the large feeling of fraternity 
and the delicate reverence, which forbade him to dismiss by a benedic- 
tion hundreds from the communion service, of whom scores were as 
manifestly vital organs of Christ’s body as the professed and technical 
church-members who remained. The whole movement of the argu- 
ment has this earnestness in it; and the prodigal beauty of the rhetoric 
has the quickening savor which only a practical end can impart. . 

It would require a Ing article to afford adequate notice of the fulness 
of Mr. Bartol’s argument, the honesty with which he grapples with 
the strongest objections to his position, and the penetrating insight 
which makes his most controversial chapters witnesses to broader prin- 
ciples on which his conceptions are based, rather than adroit fencings 
against reasons which he desires to evade. And it is certainly needless 
to characterize the literary quality of the style in which the thought of 
the volume is embodied. In connection with an occasional quaintness 
of movement and phrasing, that seems removed by at least two centu- 
ries from our popular and pert composition, and in spite of a somewhat 
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frequent indulgence in backhanded or inverse forms of statement, there 
is a rare union of splendor and devoutness in its pages, which holds a 
sensitive reader captive, independent of the importance of the theme, 
and which betokens a luxuriant intellectual soil saturated with a full 
baptism of grace. It is no less sprinkled with “grains of gold” than 
former publications of the author; while some chapters, such as “ Veil,” 
“ Analogy,” “ Sacredness,” are nuggets of gold. They are argumenta- 
tive chants, polished and rhythmical improvisations of a hallowed logic, 
in which spiritual laws, primitive facts of the record, and the most glow- 
ing passages of the order and bounty of nature, interweave themselves 
by exquisite selection in consummate harmony, to state and enforce the 
most catholic conception of the grace that gleams through the simple 
ritual of the Supper. 

But it is of more importance to the author that we should express 
our hearty conviction of the strength of his position. Whatever might 
be the issue of a controversy on the necessity of a church as a separate 
body from the congregation, we are satisfied that no one can fairly meet 
Mr. Bartol’s opposition to making the communion in any way the bar, 
or the sign, of such division. And we regard his volume as a new in- 
stance of the power of a principle to develop itself in a body. The 
question he has treated must of necessity come up within the Liberal 
Christian lines, and must be settled by the party as one body, tacitly or 
openly. It is of the lineage of our ideas. It is not a surface question, 
or an ephemeral one, but fundamental and permanent. The author 
has happily intimated that the particular topic in his handling may be 
“only a wedge to open larger and more radical inquiries into Christian 
truth and character, and the whole condition and welfare of humanity.” 
The future relations of Christianity to society ; its connection with edu- 
cation ; the providential method of education ; the rightful tests of fel- 
lowship; the force and authority of the word “conversion”; the divine 
purpose of symbols, and the official relations of certain men to them ; 
the true Church order ;— such ideas as these are wrapped within the 
theme which Mr. Bartol’s book discusses. Questions of the organization 
of the Christian life that hides in our best communities, — of the best 
methods, not only to save, but to increase and perpetuate, that life without 
which our civilization must die, — topics far richer and deeper than those 
of abstract theological doctrines, are now challenging the Liberal Chris- 
tian intellect and heart. And deeper interest in them is alone compe- 
tent to give unity and vigor to the scattering forces of the Liberal camp. 
One of our most meditative and devout men hd struck with a strong 
hand the key-note of the most practical theme that can engage us. We 
believe that a noble and wide, if not an instantaneous and obvious ben- 
efit, will reward the consecrated fidelity of his toil upon his theme. 


We had supposed that the impudence of Scriptural forgery had 
reached its highest point in the Book of Mormon; but a more recent and 
extraordinary achievement of that kind has come to our hand. If the 
thin volume, the title of which is given below,* be intended as a practi- 





* The Gospel of Jesus: compiled by his Disciple Matthew, from his own Memo- 
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cal satire on the credulity of our time and people, we can only say that 
it is most bunglingly done. To do credit to its author’s genius, such a 
satire ought to be readable, at least, which this is not. No intelligent 
man, without painful sacrifice of time and taste, will be able to finish 
twenty pages. If, on the other hand, the Rev. Gibson Smith really 
thinks that he can make the public receive his delectable farrago as a 
genuine series of Scriptural fragments, he deserves a strait jacket and 
a lunatic’s cell. We are inclined to think that the name of this writer 
is fictitious, since no respectable person would expose himself to the 
ridicule, not to say the indignation, which ought to fall on one who 
dares so to outrage sacred names and themes. The Preface is so full 
of blunders, that it is evident that no man of even average scholarship 
had any hand in preparing the volume. 

We thay mention a few of the statements. It is pretended that the 
work is translated from manuscripts found in the Catacombs of Rome. No 
such manuscripts have been found there. The language is said to be 
Latin ; while Greek was the speech of the early Christians in Rome, 
and their manuscripts were in Greek. “If these writings were forgeries,” 
says this writer, “they must have been executed at a very early period.” 
On the other hand, we maintain that they must have been very recently 
executed, otherwise such stupid work would have long ago been de- 
tected and found out. More competent observers than the Rev. Gib- 
son Smith have been examining the inscriptions of the Roman Cata- 
combs ; and it is to be presumed that the results obtained by De Rossi 
and Marchi in the city of Rome are more worthy of credit than the 
affirmations of one of ‘the Smith family in South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 
“The writer who could put forth the sublime, beautiful, perfect, moral 
teachings found in this volume, could not be guilty of a forgery,” says 
Mr. Smith. The book itself is a sufficient answer to that statement. 
The writer who could attach the venerable names of Matthew, John, 
and Peter to such a rigmarole as is given in this tirade against the 
Christian Church, and this infamous libel upon the Apostle Paul, is 
guilty of more than the particular sin so appropriately suggested. 

Mr. Smith is pleased to remark that “the writers of the Epistles in 
our New Testament had access to this Gospel, for some of the most 
beautiful of the moral instructions contained in them are copied from 
this.” The reverse of his statement is true. The writer of this book 
has borrowed from the Epistles, without any regard to subject or con- 
nection, their moral teachings, and has put them into the mouth of 
Jesus, mutilating them to suit his own taste and fancy. He has man- 
aged to spoil all that is good in the letters of Paul and James and 
Peter, by making Jesus use their words, when their words would be 
out of place and uncalled for. This is baser, inasmuch as he rejects 








randa, and those of Peter, Luke, Mark, and John; and, lastly, revised by Peter. 
Also, the Acts of the Eleven Disciples; the last Epistle of Peter to the Chapelites ; 
the Acts of Paul and the Jewish Sanhedrim ; and the Contents of the History of 
Jesus, by Peter. Translated from Parchment Manuscripts, in Latin, and found in 
the Catacombs under the City of Rome. Edited by Rev. Gizson Smirn. South 
Shaftsbury, Vt. 1858. 12mo. pp. 150. 
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Paul from the company of genuine Christian teachers, and tries to 
show that he was an impostor and a swindler. South Shaftsbury is 
entitled to the honor of the discovery that Paul, and not Peter, was the 
“‘ Judaizer ” among the Apostles, and wished to make of Christianity 
only a Jewish sect. 

But we can spare no more room in the notice of this absurd book, 
which is either the most stupid of jokes or the most clumsy of forgeries. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE publications of Messrs. Rudd and Carleton are always pleasant 
to the eye in their antique dress ; and the style of type in which they 
have set forth the biography of Hugh Miller* is some atonement for 
the sin of republishing so feeble and unsatisfactory a production. 
Aiming at philosophic breadth and large generalization, Mr. Brown un- 
dertakes a flight altogether too high for his powers. His reflections 
upon religion, society, controversy, art, poetry, novel-writing, and the 
like, are not only trivial, but tediously intrusive. “Hugh Miller” is 
only the text for Brown’s lucubrations. Half of the volume is occupied 
by a history and criticism of the Free Church schism in Scotland, which 
is discussed in so tiresome a manner that henceforth every intelligent 
reader will be forced to eschew that subject. Mr. Brown turns its 
light te darkness. Hugh Miller was no doubt an important actor in 
this ecclesiastical disruption, and his life could not be written without 
some mention of Scottish religious parties. But it is not as a contro- 
versial writer, or the editor of a sectarian journal, that the world knows 
him best, or cares to know him. It is the life of the self-made man of 
science, the man of genius, that the world asks for ;— and this is what 
Mr. Brown has not given us. It is impossible from this account to un- 
derstand or to appreciate Hugh Miller’s worth as a geologist or a phi- 
losopher; and his excellence as a writer is rather proved by the con- 
trast of the extracts from his essays with the sentences of Mr. Brown’s 
vapid and turgid panegyric, than by any careful judgment of the biog- 
rapher. Mr. Brown’s style is extra-sophomoric. He loves big words, 
he coins new phrases, and he affects the aphoristic dialect. His rules 
of rhetoric are original, and his syntax is often unaccountable. He is 
not satisfied with simple expressions, but must call such words as 
“wrong,” “ wrongous,” — must say “homologate” instead of “allow,” 
“curriculum” instead of “circle,” “supplemented” instead of “sup- 
plied,” “ potential” instead of “ powerful.” “ Vulgar pomposity” would 
be the most exact phrase to apply to such a style. This is especially 
marked in the sketch of Burns, which Mr. Brown evidently considered 
a masterpiece of fine writing. We give the closing sentences thereof, as 
a justification of our view both of Mr. Brown’s style and thought. 

“Yet without gloating over, while in point of fact mourning, the 
errors of the bard, we cannot forget the jarring and the dissonance be- 
tween his higher and his lower, his nobler and baser self. The powers 





* The Life and Times of Hugh Miller. By THomas N. Brown. New York: 
Rudd and Carleton. 1858. 12mo. pp. 346. 
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- of light and darkness seem to have been mated within him, and to have 
waged a terrible, and but too equal strife, during his entire earthly pil- 
grimage; now beckoning him to heaven, now bending him to earth; 
and alternately, as either principle waxed or waned, Burns is seen 
soaring into the region of the holiest sentiment, or sunk in the mire of 
an odious sensuality. Nor let it be supposed there is anything incon- 
gruous in all this. Man is neither an angel nor a demon; the wheat 
and the tares grow together in the soil of the human heart; and unless 
we shut our eyes to facts, there is no denying that black and polluting 
passions were often the tenants of the breast which poured forth the ad- 
dress to the mountain daisy, and that the bosom which heaved with 
emotions of the most touching tenderness and exquisite sensibility was 
often set on fire of hell.” 

The value of this attempt at biography may be inferred from the de- 
liberate estimate of Mr. Brown that Hugh Miller, more than Burns, 
Scott, or Wilson, is the “representative man of Scotland.” 


WHEN will the reading public get tired of royal and noble biogra- 
phies? In four cases out of five, the personages who are celebrated 
by court chroniclers are below, rather than above, mediocrity in actual 
ability ; and it is rarely that a king’s son or daughter becomes a shin- 
ing mark of virtue or culture or efficiency. These biographies by Mrs. 
Hall * are not, on the whole, edifying, yet they keep a strange fascina- 
tion. No book is more borrowed from the circulating libraries than 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England and Scotland; and that Mrs. 
Hall’s attempt has been successful enough to call for a new edition is 
proof how much in this kind the world of readers will endure and di- 
gest. It is certainly most thin and unsubstantial food. Of the eigh- 
teen scions of the House of Hanover mentioned in this book, not more 
than four have a story intrinsically interesting. There is no reason 
why the three daughters of George II. should be rescued from the 
oblivion into which their memories had fallen. Mrs. Hall records of 
one of them, Caroline Elizabeth, that “her goodness was constant 
and uniform, her generosity immense, her charities most extensive” ; 
but her authority for this praise is a passage from a letter of that subtle 
flatterer, Walpole. It is one great objection to biographies of these 
negative and insignificant personages, that it is impossible to get at the 
truth about them. They have no enemies who care to write them 
down, and only the adulations of courtiers are left as the testimony of 
what they were. 

The two really important historical personages of the list which 
Mrs. Hall gives, are Caroline of Denmark and Charlotte of Wurtem- 
berg, daughter of George III. The first of these deserves to be re- 
membered for her beauty, her accomplishments, her misfortunes, and 
the brutal persecution to which she was exposed. In all these particu- 
lars her story reminds us of the story of the daughter of the last James 





* The Royal Princesses of England. From the Reign of George the First. By 
Mrs. MarrHew Hatz. A new Edition, including the Marriage of the Princess Royal. 
London: Routledge. 1858. Post 8vo. pp. 492. 
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of Scotland. The end of Mary Stuart was hardly more lamentable and 
tragical, and the hatred with which her rival pursued her hardly 
more unrelenting, than the end of the Queen of Denmark, hunted to 
death by the malice of the jealous Juliana. She was a better musician 
and a more skilful poet than the princess who beguiled the solitude of 
Fotheringay by the pastime of verse-making; and she is the only re- 
spectable “ royal author ” which the House of Hanover has produced, 
since it took possession of the throne of England. 

Queen Charlotte of Wurtemberg was taken away from the corrupt- 
ing society of her princely brothers in time to save her character from 
the sure contamination of that intercourse. Her marriage with a 
German sovereign gave her a position in which she could do something 
for art and letters, and assist in social reforms. Her connection with 
these gives her some significance. The sketch of her fortunes, how- 
ever, is burdened by needless details of English court life. 


TRELAWNY’S “ Recollections” * is a book which will find a multitude 
of readers, from the charm that lingers always around the names of 
Shelley and Byron; from the wild pathos that belongs to Shelley’s 
story; and from the tragic ending of the lives of both. The smallest 
circumstances that have relation to these men seem never to fail of 
interest ; and for any novelty, or promise of novelty, concerning them, 
there is an undying curiosity. We take for granted, then, that the 
volume before us will be extensively read, but are not so sure that it 
will be as extensively admired or approved. 

Shelley is its sublime and faultless hero; Byron appears in it a sin- 
ful and graceless scamp; and of Mr. Trelawny himself we must leave 
it to our readers to say what they think, when they have got through 
his volume. Dr. Johnsony at one time, said, “If he thought that Bos- 
well was to write his, Life, it would add a new pang to death”; report 
has ascribed a similar declaration to Lord Brougham, respecting Lord 
Campbell ; but could Shelley or Byron have foreseen this memento of 
them by their companion, we fancy it would have not only added a new 
pang to death, but a mortifying vexation to life. To us it adds a new 
puzzle to character and to literature. We did not need to learn that 
Shelley was as near to disembodied spirit as earth could well contain ; 
that in pure and wild imagination he was singular among poets; that, 
if his faith was broken amidst the clash of creeds, he had to bear the 
penalty, in all that wounds and bruises the heart, — in all that darkens 
and burdens life; that, notwithstanding all that he endured, his affec- 
tions lost nothing of their sweetness; that morally and intellectually 
he was as fearless as he was yielding in bounty and generosity ; that, 
lofty and ideal as he was in -genius, he was still more so in character ; 
—nothing of this did we need to learn. But how the man who was 
his intimate could write the volume now before us, or how the man 
who has so written could have been in such relation, is, we confess, a 
circumstance which, without evidence of the fact, our philosophy could 
not have made out. 





* Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. TRELAWNY. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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The close of Shelley’s young life, which weds his memory to a pity 
as immortal as the admiration that is certain to his genius, has: hitherto 
had nothing to disturb the awe with which the imagination dwells on 
the tempestuous night, when, with home near to his hope, and all its 
loves throbbing in his heart, and visions in his brain that might yet be 
delight, and passionate beauty to the world, he was lost in the dark 
and lonely waters. No other incident in modern story has brought 
together so many elemerits of that kind of tragedy which is at once 
tender and sublime, which in its catastrophe so unites pathos and mys- 
tery. Nothing has been done in literature to desecrate this hallowed 
and humane emotion. The dissolving remains of Shelley’s body were 
found, — consumed, — and the ashes urned. To this general statement 
the narration of the event was confined, as it was proper that it should 
be. Some rash expressions in the letters of Byron formed the only 
exception. The solemnity and sadness of the occasion should have 
forbidden a brother-friend and a brother-poet from using such ; but as 
they occurred in private correspondence, and were attributed to Byron’s 
reckless and cynical disposition, they were not much heeded. But now, 
after the lapse of thirty-six years, we find described, with every hor- 
rible and minute detail, the manner in which the mortal fragments were 
burned, that a few hours before had been in the wholeness of their 
living beauty, and tenanted by the immortal soul and genius of a great 
poet. This is done by a surviving associate in his old age, much in the 
same way in which we might imagine a converted New-Zealander tell- 
ing the process he used during his heathen state in cooking mission- 
aries. 

It is now certain, —as if the point ever wanted settling, or was worth 
it, — that Lord and Lady Byron did not live together, because they did 
not like each other. This is what we always thought, notwithstanding 
so much about “a dreadful mystery.” Byron did not write Don Juan 
on gin and water. So we had always supposed; and, moreover, we 
do not believe that any work of sustained power came ever from a 
brain steeped in stimulant. We discredit most of the stories told about 
the intemperance of intellectual men. We do not believe that any in- 
tellectual man, who is a productive worker, can by possibility be habit- 
ually intemperate. And so, likewise, Mr. Trelawny has set at rest all 
uncertainty about Byron’s lameness. But we cannot commend Mr. 
Trelawny’s mode of ascertaining the fact. Mr. Trelawny reached 
Missolonghi; Byron lay there dead, — deserted by all but his faithful 
servant, Fletcher. This humble friend, who had a sacred respect for 
his master’s person, and who kept reverential guard over it, Mr. Tre- 
lawny contrived to send out of the room; and while he was away, the 
man who had been so long the dead poet’s trusted companion raised 
the covering from off his body, and then found that-both feet were 
clubbed, and the legs withered to the knees. This discovery, and his 
mode of making it, he has the face to publish to the world. Hegel 
refers to certain psychologists, who “ are particularly fond of contem- 
plating those peculiarities of great historical figures, which appertain to 
them as private persons. Man must eat and drink; he sustains rela- 
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tions to friends and acquaintances ; he has passing impulses and ebulli- 
tions of temper. ‘No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, is a 
well-known proverb; I have added,— and Goethe repeated it ten 
years later, — ‘not because the former is no hero, but because the 
latter is a valet.’ He takes off the hero’s boots, assists him to bed, 
knows that he prefers champagne, &c. Historical personages waited 
upon in historical literature by such psychological valets, come poorly 
off; they are brought down by their attendants to a level with, or 
rather a few degrees below the level of, the morality of such exquisite 
discerners of spirits. 'The Thersites of Homer, who abuses kings, is a 
standing figure for all times. Blows—that is, beating with a solid cud- 
gel —he does not get in every age, as in the Homeric one; but his 
envy, his egotism, is’ the thorn which he has to carry in his flesh; and 
the undying worm which gnaws him is the tormenting consideration 
that his excellent views and vituperations remain absolutely without 
result in the world.” In the present case, we have not psychological 
examination merely, but physiological scrutiny likewise, — an exposure 
of the body as well as of the soul, and of both only in morbid places. 
It so happens, too, that the master here was a hero to his actual valet ; 
the literary valet was the real menial, most alive to littleness and infir- 
mity in the living master and the dead. As he stood alone over the 
marble form of the poet, now powerless in his beauty, did no “com- 
punctious visitings of nature” urge him to respect the sacred claims of 
friendship and humanity ? — did no sense of gentlemanly honor rebuke 
him for a profanity which he dared not let a lackey see, and which that 
lackey would not have allowed, — of which he could not himself have 
been guilty ?—-and as this Trelawny laid bare the deformity, which, 
as he knew, had been a sting in the poet’s life, and which the poor 
victim, as he also knew, wished even in death to be concealed, was 
his soul smitten by no remorse ? — did no imagination picture to him 
what his position would be, did the soul come back for a minute into 
the body, which now was at his mercy ? — did he picture to himself the 
indignant blush upon the brow, the blaze of wrath in the eye, and the 
breast heaving with sadness as much as anger? If he did, there 
needed no club of Hercules to strike him down; he would have sunk 
by his own shame. But he had neither scruple nor vision; he kept 
notes of his observations, and after thirty-five years he has printed 
them, and other notes, which should have been in the deep bosom of 
oblivion buried. That Byron had vices, is open to the world, and some 
vices which were mean, or approached to mean ones; it may also be 
admitted that he had faults which to those near him or about him must 
have been even more tormenting than vices. But if the stranger can 
hardly mark them because of his admiration, a companion and a friend 
would, we might suppose, have forgotten them in his affection ; a com- 
panion and a friend, too, who witnessed the brave intention which dig- 
nified his later days, and the tragic close of his brief and brilliant life. 
For certainly Byron, ill and helpless in the swamp of Missolonghi, — 
with none near him but those who longed for plunder, — bankrupt in 
heart and hope, when heart and hope are all, and when genius and 
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fame are nothing, — gives us such an affecting idea of tragic destiny as 
the drama or life seldom suggests. Yet the individual who was asso- 
ciated with these events in the most intimate relations can mark par- 
ticularly all the spots on the life of his great acquaintance ; and instead 
of time causing them to fade away in the light of better qualities, thirty- 
five years seem gnly to have deepened them, in this man’s memory, to 
sores and blotches. 

This book may afford much gratification to some of the class to 
which Hegel refers, — those who find consolation for their insignificance 
in a great man’s errors and afflictions. Such may feel cheered by the 
reflection that, though they might not be able to write Childe Harold 
or Don Juan, they do not quarrel with their wives, do not drink gin 
and water, have not club feet, and are not in many other evil things as 
this publican. 

Byron was not, as Shelley was, absorbed in the idealism of either life 
or literature. When sensual passion did not overpower Byron, he was 
a man of clear discernment, and of acute common-sense. He usually 
knew well “ what he was about”; and that, too, when he seemed the 
most reckless and indifferent. Nor was he, we most confidently believe, 
the slave of passion, general or particular, to any extent, equal to what 
he was supposed to be. He encouraged exaggeration about himself 
in the popular imagination; it pleased him; it suited the part he 
wished to play, and it answered admirably his literary purpose. In 
accordance with the practical element which was in him, he soon began, 
when his spendthrift youth was over, to know the value of money. 
He knew the value of it as a source of power, and sometimes he seemed 
as exacting as a usurer, and to have the gripe of a miser. But in this, 
as in most of his seemings, there was much of caprice and whim, — 
much of dramatic exaggeration. When his costume was off, no man 
was more natural than Byron, and no man could laugh more heartily 
than he himself did at his own fantastic tricks, but especially at the 
folly of those who took them for mysteries and sublimities. His sense 
of the real, however, was always a sure guidance to him; and he was 
instinctively aware of the limit at which the fantastic turns to the ab- 
surd. He never allowed himself to pass that limit, in his conduct or 
his writings. The scourging to which his first attempt at authorship 
subjected him, he turned even in his vengeance to good account ; but his 
being able to do so proved the practical talent which was in him. This 
practical talent was the means of a near relation between his genius 
and the average mind of the public; neither by altitude nor remoteness 
was he ever transported to where he lost sight of that public, or that 
public of him; and when in the very raptures of romance, he was still 
conscious of his audience. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that Byron soon entered into the habits of a professional author. He 
was not long in discovering that style must be the result of culture, and 
culture the result of diligence and labor. No man more than Byron 
subjected himself to the discipline necessary to mastery in the faculty 
of expression. He became also aware of the conditions which are 
necessary to sustained composition ; that is, in ordinary movements, an 
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almost monotonous regularity, and both inward and outward freedom 
from distraction. The writer occupied with the factory of his brain, 
attending at the same time to the machinery, the material supplied to 
it, and the fabric which it weaves, has no desire for society, for excur- 
sions ; he looks ever for the same occurrence at the same hour, from day 
to day, — the same faces, the same meal, the same walk. Thus it was 
with Byron in his industrious seasons; and if the misanthropy which 
excluded visitors belonged to his temper, it also suited his convenience. 
In the same spirit he understood the pecuniary value of his works, — it 
was the exponent of wealth, fame, and power, — and thus trebly armed, 
he became the tyrant of his publisher; but publishers, like women, 
passionately love those who can so rule them. We believe with Mr. 
Trelawny, — and he gives us the authority of Mr. Murray, and Mr. 
Murray’s critical advisers, for the fact, — that Byron was, with advance 
of years, growing in his genius. We also believe, that, had Byron’s 
years ripened into full maturity, his mental and moral eccentricities 
would have disappeared, and his genius have shaped itself into form, as 
solid and regular as it was beautiful and lustrous. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Ir is astonishing, not to say sad and lamentable, to see how little 
practical men and women, sensible in other regards, know of the growth 
of the plants which surround them,— which purify their air, glorify 
their landscape, perfume their rooms, and supply their tables. Men 
who have to do with the cultivation of them will make the wildest state- 
ments about the laws of their growth. The very neighbor who sends 
you an exquisite basket of peaches makes your hair stand on end when 
you go to thank him for them, by some cool and utterly unfounded re- 
mark about the flow of sap, which is wild enough to show that his 
success in cultivation has been merely a skilful copying of somebod 
else, and that, very likely, next year, he will have no peaches at all for 
himself or you. . 

For this ignorance the first reason is that the science of the growth 
of plants is really a science of quite recent date. The fathers, it must 
be confessed, knew a good deal more about the arrangement and classi- 
fication of the blossoms, than they did of the laws of growth. The last 
thirty years have added wonderfully to our real knowledge, and in such 
hands as Dr. Gray’s,* this real knowledge has been very distinctly laid 
before persons of sense, who wish to learn. 

There is one excuse for the ignorance which does not know, for in- 
stance, whether a plant is or is not injurious to health in a bed-room, 
which is urged, perhaps, nine times in ten, in the current talk of sum- 





* Introduction to Structural and Systematic Botany, and Vegetable Physiology. 
By Asa Gray. New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1858. 

Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States. By Asa Gray. Revised 
Edition. New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1858. | 

Botany for Young People and Common Schools. Part I. How Plants Grow, 
a Simple Introduction to Structural Botany. Part Il. A Popular Flora, or an 
Arrangement and Description of Common Plants, both Wild and Cultivated. By 
Asa Gray. New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1858. 
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mer. It pretends that Botany has a nomenclature so difficult that it 
cannot be attained by any but professors, and that every-day people 
may let it alone. We have no respect for this small-talk,— and we 
always find the thermometer of our estimation of an acquaintance mate- 
rially chilled when he condescends to such commonplace. Without dis- 
cussing its soundness as a principle, we may say that it proceeds on an 
entirely exaggerated statement of what the facts are. Any person who 
will read the little book just now published by Professor Gray, will 
have to confess that the growth of plants is there made clear to any 
bright boy or girl, with as little of a new nomenclature as a mother 
would use in teaching the same girl the mysteries of yeast or shorten- 
ing, of setting a sponge, of slack baking or of hard baking. This lit- 
tle book is written in a very simple and attractive style, and is illus- 
trated in the most charming way. It is a favorite picture-book already, 
for children too small to read, who, with the wit of the old Egyptians, 
can pick out their favorite morning-glories, acorns, and maple-leaves, 
before they have acquired the phonetic characters which are the daily 
task and daily joy of their seniors. ‘This book and Dr. Gray’s Lessons 
in Botany, published last year, teach what every practical man who has 
a geranium growing in his house, or any large gardening operations, 
ought to be ashamed not to know. 

For the more recondite studies of Botany, the text-book for all stu- 
dents is the Introduction to Structural Botany, just now published in 
an enlarged and revised edition. Literally there is nothing else in the 
world which fills the same place. Thirteen hundred cuts illustrate its 
subtile and careful distinctions, and the ingenious arrangement of sub- 
ject leads the student steadily on, without a break, from the cell, which 
is the beginning of what as yet we know, up to the laws of reproduc- 
tion, and the weird, spontaneous movements of plants, which offer the 
most curious, perhaps the most difficult, problems in their nature. All 
this study can be, and ought to be, carried on without any plunge into 
what the school-mistresses used to call Botany, — the system of classi- 
fying and naming of the different plants observed. 

Of this business of classifying and naming, Athanase Coquerel says 
it was the first thing Adam was occupied with in Paradise, and that 
modern science is resolved that it shall be the last thing the world at- 
tends to as it works on toward the Millennium. So far as the plants go, 
Dr. Gray gives any American student the hand-book for all his bota- 
nizing in the Manual of Botany. We used to call this the Botany of the 
Northern States. For, alas! even in the vegetation, Mason and Dix- 
on’s line divides North and South. But in a new edition—let us 
bless the omen! — Virginia and Kentucky are included; and the bot- 
anist, wherever he travels north of North Carolina and Tennessee, this 
side of the Mississippi, has a record of the plants he finds, in the 
most thorough digest. 

We cannot speak too highly of the careful arrangement and beauti- 
ful illustration of all these treatises. 


Just at present, the fashionable enthusiasm for natural history all 
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runs in the direction of the sea-shore. On every beach, persevering 
damsels are prying among the pebbles and sea-weed to secure sup- 
plies of ugly medusz, amorphous polypi, animated-jellies, and such un- 
comfortable pets, for the stocking of those unwholesome-looking tanks 
which are paraded before aristocratic drawing-room casements. The 
fancy is curious, but we are inclined to think that it will be short-lived, 
and that the bird-cage will come back before long to its old place in 
the window. Surely Mr. Wood’s delightful volume * will help to re- 
store the old favorites of the parlor naturalists, — canaries, linnets, and 
mocking-birds. Mr. Kingsley may write as many “Glaucus” en- 
comiums upon the rocks and the sea-shore as he pleases, but we shall 
still prefer the woods and the hills, the home of eagles and ravens. 

We have read more complete works of ornithology than this light 
treatise of Mr. Wood. He does not pretend to tell about all the birds 
which he knows, or even all the common birds ; but only some things 
which he knows and has noticed about birds and their habits, which he 
thinks to be worth knowing. His style is playful, sometimes over- 
playful; but his suggestions are wise and humane, and there runs 
through all his volume a sweet religious tone. No one can read it 
without being made better. 

The most novel details are those which he gives about the magpie, 
a bird less known in America than in England, and not very common 
anywhere. His distinction between the crow, the rook, the jackdaw, 
and the raven is also very nice and important. On owls, hawks, 
vultures, and eagles he has a good deal to say that is interesting. But 
of whatever birds he treats, he makes us acquainted with the charac- 
ter as he has studied it. He believes that birds have a spiritual nature, 
and are not to be described by merely telling the color of their plu- 
mage, the size of their wings, or the time of their nest-building. His 
birds are indeed (as he calls them) his “ feathered friends.” 


Tue fame of M. Athanase Coquerel as a brilliant writer and an 
independent thinker seems likely to be transmitted to the son who 
bears his name. The number of works of the younger Athanase is 
already considerable. He has proved his ability as a preacher by his 
volume of “ Homilies,” as a biographer by his Life of Wolfgang Schuch, 
as an investigator by his exhaustive discussion of the circumstances of 
John Calas’s judicial murder at Toulouse in the last century ; and now 
he comes before us as a traveller, and a critic of art and manners.t 
And in this capacity, in spite of the paradoxical sound of some of his 
opinions, his success seems to us to be eminent. He takes a very different 
view of Italian art from that of most critics and observers. It is usual, 
even with those who reject the dogmas of the Romish Church, to allow 





* My Feathered Friends. By the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With Illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. London: Routledge. 1858. Post 8vo. pp. 396. 

+ Des Beaux Arts en Italie, au Point de Vue Religieux. Lettres écrites de 
Rome, Naples, Pise, &c., et suivies d’un Appendice sur l’Iconographie de |’Imma- 
culée Conception. Par Arn. CoquEret Fits, Pasteur Suffragant de l’Eglise Ré- 
formée de Paris. Paris: Joél Cherbuliez. 1857. 12mo. pp. 295. 
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that its services to art have been signal and inestimable. This is the 
compensation for Catholic inventions and legends, for the creed and 
the ritual which Rome has fastened upon Christianity, that it has been 
the nursing mother of high art, the patron of genius, the inspiration of 
the finest works of chisel and pencil that the modern world has pro- 
duced. M. Coquerel boldly ventures to deny this view. He questions 
the service of the Catholic Church to art, maintains that it has hindered 
more than helped, has vitiated rather than developed, the best idea of 
beauty. Its legends, he maintains, have not only degraded piety and 
outraged truth, but have interfered with the purification of classic art, 
which Christianity would naturally have accomplished. 

This opinion is the key-note of his volume. And without any ap- 
pearance of special pleading, he manages to show a great many facts 
which verify it. He shows that the finest works of the great painters 
and sculptors have drawn their grace from Pagan models, rather than 
from Christian suggestions, and that they have gained in beauty in, 
proportion as they have departed from the characteristic and favorite 
types of Catholic superstition, St. Luke’s numerous Madonnas, the 
ugly figures of murdered saints, the black Virgins of the Neapolitan 
churches, the worst scenes of Pagan mythology baptized and conse- 
crated, — these are the peculiarly Catholic contributions to art. He 
maintains that Raphael’s Transfiguration owes to the Catholic Church 
only the two figures of St. Julian and St. Lorenzo, which ought never 
to have been placed there, all the rest of the picture being such as a 
Protestant could readily accept. 

The whole spirit and theory of M. Coquerel are opposed to the doc- 
trine of the English Pre-Raphaelites. It was a noble release for genius, 
he insists, when the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries enabled it to escape 
from the ecclesiastical fetters it had worn, and to study nature and life 
freely, without the necessity of making religious scenes stiff and ab- 
normal. Instead of gaining by his zealous piety and his monastic 
strictness, Fra Angelico lost by it. Had he been less of a monk, he 
would have been far more of a painter. It was fortunate for Raphael, 
too, that he did not live earlier, and that he had such patrons as Julius 
and Leo, and not the fanatic Popes of the age of Dante and Giotto. 

M. Coquerel confesses the great power which the Roman Church 
has gained by its corrupted art. But he seems to deny that its art 
has done much for human light and welfare. He is a keen observer of 
social life in Italy, as well as of the ornaments of its churches and the 
treasures of its galleries. And, though his volume is mainly devoted 
to criticism of pictures, statuary, and architecture, it has yery shrewd 
incidental notices of men and events. An observation which he makes 
concerning the three tiaras borne before the Pope in festival proces- 
sions, has a novel sound. “A priest,” says he, “explained to me the 
sense of this symbol. It signifies that the Pope is the bishop and the 
head of three churches, the Church Militant on earth, the Church Pur- 
gant in purgatory, and the Church Triumphant in heaven. Aston- 
ished to hear it said that a man who has neither denied God nor 
Jesus Christ is the head of the Church in heaven, I asked him, Jn 
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what sense? The answer was, ‘In the sense that he has the key of 
heaven.” + 

M. Coquerel mentions it as a fortunate circumstance of the really 
fine pictures in Italy, that they do not work miracles, and so are saved 
from the damage which such a reputation is sure to bring, both in the 
handling of the picture and the decorations hung around it. The 
neighborhood of a sacred image is the most grotesque and tawdry part 
of every Roman Church. From his. observation of the Catacombs, 
M. Coquerel draws conclusions very favorable to a liberal Protestant 
faith. He finds on the walls of the most ancient caverns no trace of 
the sacred mysteries, and remarks that the construction of the most 
ancient churches, “ St. Clement’s” and “ St. Agnes’s,” for instance, prove 
that the reading of the Sacred Word was deemed in the early ages of 
more importance than the rites of the altar. 

The chapter of this volume entitled “A Glance at Architecture in 
. Italy,” is very suggestive. After discussing the various types and 
styles, and pointing out their excellences and defects, M. Coquerel 
gives an idea of what Protestant architecture ought to be. His decis- 
ion is very different from that of the American imitators of medieval 
builders, who have defaced our cities with caricatures of the genuine 
Gothic, and substituted, for the spacious lighted and ceiled houses in 
which our fathers worshipped, dark, damp, and dismal chapels, where 
the eye cannot see, nor the ear hear, nor the voice adjust itself. He 
does not believe in this sacrifice of comfort to false notions of a relig- 
ious style of arch and roof and column. Happily our people seem to 
be recovering from their hallucination, and are demanding that the laws 
of modern economy and science, rather than the laws of medizval piety, 
shall dictate the structure of their houses of religious instruction. 

The Appendix to this work of M. Coquerel, on the “ Iconography of 
the Immaculate Conception,” brings together a great deal of valuable 
information on the progress of that superstition. That is one of the 
dogmas which owes its very life to symbolic representations. “ Ma- 
donnas” have brought it into the Creed. And the reasons which are 
given for it were never its foundation. It had not, like the Trinity or 
the doctrine of Sin, any philosophical origin. But existing first as a 
fact to the eye, presented in the picture of the perfect woman holding 
her Divine Son, it became at length a simple necessity that it should 
become a point of saving faith. This is one of the legitimate fruits of 
Catholic art. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


A THIN, brown volume of one hundred and eleven pages from the 
press of Ticknor and Fields, — we know at a glance that it is poetry.* 
Do Messrs. Ticknor and Fields give the muses a probation in these 
russet robes before they admit them to the honors of the blue and gold? 
We must investigate a little the claims of this new aspirant for that gay 
dress, or the still more coveted color, the unfading green. 





* Andromeda, and Other Poems. By Cuartes Kinestey. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1858. 
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Mr. Kingsley has already done a great many things well. We be- 
lieve what popularity he has, to rest chiefly on his novels. But he 
writes sermons, criticisms, — he is said to have written the most appre- 
ciative critique of Tennyson that has yet appeared, — history, science, 
plays; and now here is his second volume of poetry, and the principal 
poem in a new kind. He must be, after Bulwer, the most versatile 
man in England. These are men who challenge fame at every point. 
One would think they must be secure of some kind of immortality. 
But poetry — except in the imperial instances of Dante, Milton, and 
Goethe, to whom we may add Schiller and Scott— seems always to 
have demanded a devotion and abandonment beyond any other pursuit ; 
she will not allow the poet to dally with prose. His art includes the 
best in every art. For him versatility is fatal; for other artists, it is 
more or less an advantage. Phidias was architect, statuary, brass- 
founder, chaser, jeweller, and painter. Leonardo da Vinci was an en- 
gineer and machinist, as well as an artist in every kind. The tempta- 
tion to men of talent to dabble in all arts is irresistible. Their over- 
flowing activity embodies itself in a thousand forms. But they produce 
no new form, no original type. They are essentially imitators, working 
after old models. What educated man cannot write essay and poetry ? 
How happy is he whose genius is as irresistible as his activity, — whose 
aptitude for one office renders him single-eyed and full of light! 

A part of Mr. Kingsley’s boundless activity finds a poetical expres- 
sion, already amounting to one large volume, and this last but smaller one. 
“ Andromeda” is a poem of four hundred and ninety hexameters. The 
basis of the story is the familiar old myth about Andromeda and Per- 
seus. It is very gracefully told. The long sweep of the hexameter 
brings out in full, distinct relief the images of the ‘poem, and one can 
take a good, leisurely, panoramic look. Perhaps the finest picture in 
the poem is where Perseus sees the maiden from afar, her arms ex- 
tended and fastened to the rock, — 


“ Shining, a snow-white cross, on the dark-green walls of the sea-cliff.” 


For rich, detailed comparison, there is no measure so adequate as 
the hexameter. See that beginning at line 379: “As when an os- 
prey,’ &c. In spite of Mr. Poe, who says there are no dactyls in 
our language, we think English hexameters have a musical, fasci- 
nating flow. For narrative, in particular, it rivals every other verse. 
Hermann und Dorothea, the finest idyl in any language, is written 
in hexameters, and is said to be more generally read among the 
lower and middling classes than any other work of Goethe’s. One 
breaks into these billowy lines, with such certain anticipations of so 
many long-linked, delicious adjectives! °’T is enough to waken Keats 
from beneath his daisies. Shall we ever tire of “white-armed Here,” 
“gray-eyed Pallas,” or “broad-browed Zeus”? This is the nectar and 
ambrosia of language. 

Of the songs and ballads there are none so fine as in the first volume. 
“Airly Beacon” is in his best lyrical vein. The “Ode to the North- 
east Wind” is a vain attempt to make it respectable. No such wind 
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blows over the blue, balmy summits of Parnassus. Perhaps a Tim- 
buctoo poet might find something refreshing in it, but in these latitudes 
it is quite beyond Christian toleration. Five early poems conclude the 
volume ; of these “ Palinodia” is written out of the heart of youth at its 
most wonderful epoch. The other four seem to be rather studies, — 
cold and formal. 


Ir is to be regretted that the author of “ Which?” has ventured upon 
a second trial of the forbearance of the reading public.* His second 
book is less absurd than his first, but it is equally an offence to good 
taste and good sense. He has learned to avoid calling Christ our 
“Prince,” but he virtually repeats, in the scenes, the characters, and 
the objects of this story of a poor fellow, what he wrote in his former 
“religious ” novel. ‘There is the same crowd of worldly personages, 
the same tiresome pietistic talk, the same misrepresentation of Liberal . 
Christianity, the same attempt to commend Calvinism as the substance 
of all sound and saving faith. ‘The key-note of the volume is the utter 
worthlessness of man. All men are “ poor fellows.” No man of him- 
self can do anything good. Every man is simply a nonentity, with 
which two antagonistic beings, God and Satan, are for ever playing. 
The cardinal dogma of the book is the personality of the Devil; and 
all human responsibility, all actual righteousness, all joy or satisfaction 
in virtue, is ridiculed and condemned. The account of the telling of 
“experiences” in the prayer-meeting no doubt represents such an 
occasion correctly ; but unfortunately it fails to condemn such outrages 
upon modesty and truth, and leaves us to infer that the man who calls 
himself the greatest sinner there may pass as the greatest saint. All 
the characters of the book come out good Calvinists at last, ready 
to swallow the extreme statements of the creed, to believe in election, 
decrees, Satan, and the baldest sacrificial theology. The intelligent, 
kind-hearted, liberal-minded Joe Sprague, who has shown in all his 
acts more of the spirit of the Saviour, more self-sacrifice and charity, 
more real Christianity, than any other person in the book, gives up his 
“ Moral Intellectualism,” leaves the “small but select congregation in 
Broadway, mainly composed of the leading intellects of the metropolis 
in art, literature, and science,” and goes off to the Tabernacle, where all 
the brethren glorify themselves by telling how wicked their hearts are 
and what a lie their piety is, and where the minister tells villains and 
swindlers that all their sins are blotted out by the blood of Christ, and 
that “baptism” is a greater command than righteousness. We venture 
to believe that no such conversion has ever takeri place in New York. 
This book, however, shows how absolutely separate from the spirit of 
the age is the spirit of Calvinism. The characters talk naturally, and 
talk sensibly, and interest us when they leave their piety. The rowdy 
scene at the club, bad as it is, is less repulsive than the scene at the 
prayer-meeting. The portraits of the Orthodox church-members, the 





* A Poor Fellow. By the Author of “ Which: the Right or the Left?” New 
York: Dick and Fitzgerald. 1858. 12mo. pp. 480. 
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“three-cent Christians,” as this writer calls them, who pray and exhort 
and sit in judgment on sinners, are in strange contrast to those of the 
kind and honest unbelievers. 

The book is too unartistic in its style to win many readers; but any 
clear-headed man who can get through it, will be likely to have a 


poorer opinion of the logic by which Calvinism in our day seeks to 
support itself. 


Srr William Napier has done no honor to the memory of his illustri- 
ous relative by publishing as a posthumous work the romance which 
could not get a publisher in the lifetime of its author.* If “ William 
the Conqueror” is to be taken as a specimen of the inventive faculty 
of Sir Charles Napier, he has certainly no claim to be ranked as a 
novelist. He has given us here no original creation, either in plot or 
character, and has only mutilated and distorted historical facts. The 
anachronisms are not more tolerable because the author tells us that 
he knows them, nor are they necessary to the picturesque structure of 
the story. They only mislead the reader. It is hinted in the Editor’s 
Preface, that the book is a satire; but American eyes will set them- 
selves in vain to detect the “sarcastic political irony” that “runs 
through the Romance.” As a story, it is clumsy, prosy, and tedious. 
The rhymed headings to the chapters are a dismal doggerel, which only 
hallucination could mistake for wit; and they only prove that the 
imagination of this military hero is not more fertile in the line of poetry 
than of romance. 

One great merit the novel has: its descriptions of battle scenes, of 
military strategy, of leaders and heroes, are full of vitality and graphic 
force. Here Sir Charles Napier is quite at home. He tells what he 
knows when he narrates sieges and marches and the shock of combat. 
No civilian could put such strength into the details of military life. 
He writes like a man who has not only studied the science of war, but 
has also witnessed great battles, and been a leader therein. We find 
here none of those blunders which invariably attend the narrative of 
battles, when professional novelists undertake to describe them. En- 
thusiasm and exactness are so joined that the story of the exploits of 
William and Harold, of the land-fights and sea-fights, of the ambuscades 
and castle-storming, has such an interest as belonged to the recent 
story of the Crimean battles. The “ Harold” of Bulwer, in which, as 
the editor seems to suggest, the idea and some of the characters were bor- 
rowed from the manuscripts of Sir Charles Napier’s work, which Bulwer 
had seen, is, as a work of art, far superior to “ William the Conqueror”; 
in the analysis of motive, in the portraits of the leading personages of 
that critical age of England, there can be no comparison between the 


two works; yet Napier’s volume is the more graphic history of the 
invasion of England. 





* William the Conqueror. A Historical Romance. By General Sir Cuar.zs 
Napier, G.C.B.— Posthumous Work. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Witt1am Napier, K.C. 
B., Editor. London: Routledge. 1858. Post 8vo. pp. 478. 
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The clearness and simplicity of Sir Charles Napier’s style are above 
all praise; the only drawback upon the pleasure of reading such 
nervous and Saxon English, is the careless punctuation, which it is 
unaccountable that a London proof-reader should have allowed to pass. 
It may be mentioned also as curious, that the pretended author of the 
history, Sir William Mallet, should begin by: the statement, “I am now 
one hundred years of age.” We may be allowed to doubt if a cente- 
narian has ever been equal to a literary feat like this. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A VERY great and welcome service has been rendered by the most 
accomplished of modern English statesmen, in his work on “ Homer 
and the Homeric Age.”* We can hardly imagine a purer literary 
gratification for the scholar, than “in the calm and still air of delightful 
studies ” contained in these three fair volumes. Mr. Gladstone has suf- 
ficiently mastered the literature of his subject, which, in its last result, 
with Mr. Grote, leaves us doubtful whether Troy town ever stood, or 
Agamemnon, King of Men, ever lived, or the Father of Song himself 
is anything but a name. It is needless to say, perhaps, that the mem- 
ber for Oxford is orthodox on all these points. And one charm of his 
book is, that we forget our weary controversy, and float genially once 
more on the stream of our early faith. But a greater charm is the 
manly and Christian temper of the book, its devout recognition of the 
better wisdom and purer ethics of antiquity, and in the noble picture it 
presents of the antique and glorious aristocracy of the heroic age, which 
the later Greeks venerated as half divine. A careful and clear analy- 
sis, as scholarly in its method as it is persuasive in its tone, sets be- 
fore us the features of that age, so freely and powerfully sketched in 
the two great poems, and the wide moral differences that separate it 
from the time of the historians, dramatists, and politicians. Perhaps 
the most striking and ingenious point of archeology is in the contrast 
Mr. Gladstone draws between the attributes of the Homeric deities, 
Pallas, Aphrodite, Hermes, or Apollo, or such myths as that of Hebe, 
Ganymede, or /Eneas, and the debauched or enfeebled recasting of 
them by later writers, from whom our more familiar notions of the 
Greek mythology are unhappily got. It is a calamity of no small 
moment, that modern Christendom, as well as ancient Paganism, has 
been infected by the baser temper in which ages of corruption and 
scepticism — Euripides, Aristophanes, Ovid, and Lucian — have han- 
dled and spoilt the religious fable of austerer times. The vices of the 
Homeric age are on the surface,— violence, revenge, and the high- 
handed autocracy of chiefs. It is only in the clear, patient, genial ex- 
position we find here, that we learn to estimate and honor the nobler 
traits, — the sanctity of family ties, the self-respect, the modesty of 
manners, the-more delicate estimate of female character and loveliness, 





* Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Guap- 
stonr. Oxford: University Press. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Prolegomena and 
Acheis. Vol. Il. Olympus. Vol. III. Agora, Ilios, Thalassa, Aoidos. 
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— which set the “heroic age” almost as widely apart from ancient 
Greece as that is from modern Christendom. Or, if these were not 
the traits of the age, but the visions of the poet, then a glimpse is given 
us of a soul which the Greeks hardly erred in calling inspired and 
divine. Very curious also to a modern eye are the geographical expo- 
sitions of the wandering of Ulysses; wild and crude the visions of the 
phantom-land beyond the narrow circle of Hellenic seas, which hovered 
before the blind old man who sang them in his immortal fable. Such 
local indications as we find in the Odyssey are represented here in a 
Homeric map, scarce paralleled even by the wanderings of poor Io in 
“ Prometheus,” or the Argonautic circumnavigating of Europe. A 
treasure of ethical, archeological, and historical discussion is gathered in 
these volumes, which we trust will do something to refine and elevate 
this whole department of our scholarship. 


Mr. Macuire* writes as a zealous Roman Catholic, and an abso- 
lute worshipper of his Holiness Pius the Ninth. In this saintly char- 
acter he finds no flaw; on every side it is perfect; and there is no 
moderation or bound to his love for this dear “ Father of the Faithful.” 
Such excessive laudation of one whose course as a ruler has not been 
remarkable for firmness, who has consented to, if he has not originated, 
many outrageous political wrongs, and who has finally established in 
the Church as a saving Christian dogma one of the most fantastic of 
medieval fancies, vitiates very seriously an otherwise excellent book. 
Mr. Maguire’s facts are all colored by his purpose to make out a good 
case for the existing government of Rome. He sees everything in the 
most favorable light; he omits as much as he can of the evils both in 
the Roman Church and State, and palliates those that he cannot deny ; 
and by a skilful disposition of his material, he gives the reader a very 
different idea of things in Rome from that given by most writers*and 
travellers. The personal history of the Pope occupies the first third of 
the volume. It is ingeniously told, yet we cannot think that even its 
ingenuity will establish Mr. Maguire’s thesis that the life of Pope Pius 
“approaches nearer to the Divine model than that of any living man.” 
It gives us the picture of an amiable, affable, kind-hearted, and gener- 
ous man, placed in a position to which he is not by talent equal, or by 
constitution adapted. It vindicates fairly the intentions of the Pope, 
but fails to show his great capacity. Mr. Maguire is particularly anx- 
ious to prove that Pius is not a coward, and mentions instances of his 
bravery. But these instances seem to us rather instances of coolness 
and presence of mind, than of absolute courage. A timid man may 
have an even temper and a ready command of himself. This sketch, 
nevertheless, gives us, on the whole, a favorable idea of the present 
Head of the Church. He is certainly afar more attractive person than 
any of those worthies whom Cardinal Wiseman has described in his 
most recent volumes. 









* Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions. By Jonn Francis Macuirn, M. P. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 491. 
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The chapters of Mr. Maguire’s work which treat of the charities of 
Rome, its hospitals, its asylums, its refuges, its prisons, its universities 
and schools, its bank for savings, &c., are very valuable, both in their 
fulness and accuracy. They acquaint us with those facts in Roman 
life which are generally overlooked. The only part of this view which 
we should venture to question, is the account of the “prisons,” which 
are not quite so much “schools of reform” as this writer represents 
them, though they are not much worse than many prisons in Protes- 
tant lands. Perhaps, too, he somewhat over-estimates the amount of 
relief given to the poor; and certainly his special pleading will not 
make us think that numerous beggars are a sign of a more active Gos- 
pel. In regard to the religious interest of the people in Rome, and 
their attendance upon the Mass, he states some things which will sound 
novel to those who think that all Roman churches are empty, because 
they see few people in the great cathedrals at the fashionable visiting 
hours. 

Mr. Maguire’s love for the Pope does not make him an apologist for 
despotism. He writes as an Englishman, and he abhors the claim of 
the French and Austrian emperors to protect the Church. His book 
is written in manly and graceful style, and is extremely readable. 


DovuGLas JERROLD has left a son who inherits his father’s vocation, 
and brings to it much of his father’s genius. ‘The volume of fragments 
which he has gathered,* while it contains some specimens of wit that 
perhaps a less affectionate compiler would have left, yet fully justifies 
the saying of Charles Kemble, that “in one of Douglas Jerrold’s plays 
there is wit sufficient for three comedies.” Jerrold belonged to the 
genuine succession of English humorists and essayists. He excelled 
in almost every department of current literature; the drama, fiction, 
journalism, humor, satire, and essay-writing were equally served by his 
flexile pen; while in conversation ‘he is said to have reminded his hear- 
ers of what Marmontel said of Diderot, “those who had only read his 
works, and had never heard him speak, could form no estimate of his 
merits.” 

His first essay in authorship—a farce, entitled “The Smoked 
Miser” — was made in 1823, while he was laboring as a journeyman- 
printer. Two or three successful dramas, and a series of inimitable 
papers in “ Punch,” established his independent fame as a man of let- 
ters, with a newspaper and magazine of his own. From 1846 to 1857 
his genius seemed to be in full bloom. Article after article, joke upon 
joke, wit that flashed forked or sheet lightning, tender humanities clad 
in epigrammatic phrases, death-blows to shams and cants and bigotries 
dealt by a weapon that glittered but an instant in the sunlight, and then 
struck home to the heart of his object, protests against the class rule of 
England, — all these shed a lustre upon a period when English author- 
ship, like American, seems to have confounded the virtue of quality 





* Specimens of Douglas Jerrold’s Wit. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
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with the vice of quantity, tendering for the coin of thought and scholar- 
ship verbose promises-to-pay. 

This volume — along with some few specimens of mere smartness 
and impudence, which might pass at a festive board, but look ill in so- 
ber print — preserves, out of the great mass of material, some things’ 
which the world will not willingly let die. Seeing that the dull saws 
of the old Gnomic poets, and the twaddle of Sicilian pastorals, are ster- 
eotyped and immortal, it is sad to think how much good wit is daily 
spent on sheets that perish in the using. Jerrold’s was of better qual- 
ity than most, and deserves to be kept, with Thomas Hood’s and Syd- 
ney Smiith’s, as types of this order of creation. The newspapers have 
made the quality of it familiar to most readers; and the volume will 
have its cherished nook on many a parlor library shelf. 


In a notice of the first series of Mr. Bayne’s Essays, we attempted to 
do justice to his remarkable literary facility and critical insight. The 
judgment then expressd will apply without serious abatement to the 
essays of. this new volume.* Their faults are faults incident to the 
style of a youthful and ambitious writer, who wishes at once to be just, 
profound, and brilliant. The collection consists of seven biographical 
essays, and four articles on special topics. The biographies are those of 
Kingsley, Macaulay, Alison, Coleridge, Wellington, Napoleon, and Plato. 
Mr. Bayne’s treatment of these themes is unequal. The account of Cole- 
ridge is little more‘than a rapid narrative of facts, while the account of 
Kingsley is a fine piece of analysis. The metaphysical criticism in the 
sketch of Plato is not more successful than such efforts usually have been. 
The other four papers, on “ Characteristics of Christian Civilization,” 
“ The Modern University,” “The Pulpit and the Press,” and the vindica- 
tion of “ Hugh Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks,” are fine specimens of 
picturesque rhetoric, but are not remarkable for original views or logi- 
cal strength. Mr. Bayne is the best instance of the school of florid 
Scotch essayists, who are in such high favor now with the “ Evangeli- 
cal” sects. His words seem free enough, but his thought has not 
broken free from the trammels of Scotch Orthodoxy. 


WHEN the history of telegraphs and railways comes to be written, 
it should contain an episode on the rise and growth of “ Expresses.” 
To their punctuality, fidelity, and extent, almost every household in the 
land is indebted. They have systematized their business, and execute 
it with the nice accuracy of clock-work. The convenient volume before 
us f is a hint towards such an episode. It is just what its title purports. 
It is comprehensive, conveniently arranged, and, we should judge, re- 
liable. Ifthe work is completed, as it has been begun, Mr. Geer will 
furnish one of the most useful of guides. 





* Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Prerer Bayne, M. A. Second 
Series. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1858. 12mo. pp. 392. 

+ Geer’s Express Directory and Railway Forwarder’s Guide. Springfield: C. R. 
Chaffee & Co. © 
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